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DAS  LYRISCHE  WERK  VON  GERTRUD  KOLMAR 
Rudolf  Kayser 

Als  eine  “Seherfrau"  hatte  Friedrich  Gundolf  die  Dichterin  An¬ 
nette  von  Droste-Hükhoflf  charakterisiert,  als  eine  “Verkünderin  von 
Lebensgeheimnissen  vermöge  des  geistigen  Worts“.  Als  eine  “Seher¬ 
frau"  erscheint  uns  auch  Gertrud  Kolmar. 

Sie  gehört  zur  Reihe  jener  wenigen  großen  weiblichen  Lyriker 
im  deutschen  Sprachraum,  die  mit  Mechthild  von  Magdeburg,  der  bis 
zur  Erotik  gesteigerten  Sängerin  mittelalterlicher  Brautmystik,  beginnt 
und  über  Roswitha  von  Gandersheim,  Karoline  von  Günderode  zur 
Droste  und  zu  Else  Lasker-Schülcr  führt.  Für  sie  alle  ist  das  Gedicht 
weder  Bekenntnis  individueller  Erlebnisse  noch  reine  Sprachgestaltung, 
sondern  der  Ausdruck  eines  Lebensgefühls,  das  die  Gesamtheit  des 
Daseins,  die  schlimmen  und  die  guten  Erfahrungen,  die  eigenen  und 
die  fremden  Leiden,  Körper  und  Geist  umfaßt. 

Solche  Lyrik  kommt  mit  der  gehobenen  Sprache  der  klassisch¬ 
romantischen  Epoche  nicht  aus.  Sie  muß  den  Himmel  zu  Erde 
hinabziehen,  auch  im  Alltag  wunderbare  Kräfte  walten  sehen  ....d  vor 
allem  aus  der  eigenen  Visionskraft  neue  Bilder  und  Wortgefüge 
schaffen.  Das  größte  Beispiel  solcher  Lyrik  in  neuerer  Zeit  bietet 
Arthur  Rimbaud. 

Wenn  wir  seinen  Namen  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  von  Gertrud 
Kolmar  nennen,  handelt  es  sich  nicht  um  die  Feststellung  irgend- 
v/elcher  “Einflüsse”  oder  “Abhängigkeiten”,  sondern  allein  um  eine 
literarische  Ortsbestimmung.  Beide  Dichter  leiden  unter  der  tragischen 
Schicksalsgewalt  des  Daseins,  der  man  nicht  entrinnen  kann.  Sie  sehen 
weder  in  der  Kunst  noch  in  der  Religion  Tröstungen.  Aus  der 
zciträumlichen  Wirklichkeit  entnehmen  sie  die  Bilder  für  ihr  Lebens¬ 
gefühl  in  völlig  freien  Assoziationen,  die  nicht  von  logischem  Denken 
beherrscht  sind. 

Gertrud  Kolmar  wuchs  in  einer  wohlhabenden  deutsch-jüdischen 
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Familie  in  Berlin  auf.  Nach  außen  hin  unterschied  sich  ihr  Leben 
kaum  von  dem  ihrer  Umgebung,  aber  sie  lebte  vor  allem  nach  innen, 
liebte  Menschen,  Natur  und  Einsamkeit,  aber  manchmal  erschrak 
sie  vor  den  Stürmen  in  ihrer  Seele. 

Im  Jahre  1917  erschien  ihr  erster  Versband,  der  Insel-Almanach 
von  1930  brachte  einige  neue  Gedichte,  und  im  Jahre  1934  nahm 
Elisabeth  Langgässer  Verse  von  ihr  in  eine  Anthologie  auf.  Ihre 
dichterische  Eigentümlichkeit  zeigte  sich  aber  ent  in  ihren  Vers- 
büchem  “Preußische  Wappen”  (1934)  und  “Die  Frau  und  die  Tiere” 
(1938).  Als  die  Judenverfolgungen  begannen,  lehnte  sie  ihre  Rettung 
durch  Auswanderung  ab.  Sie  wollte  das  Schicksal  der  Unglücklichsten 
ihres  Stammes  teilen. 

Erst  die  Gesamtausgabe  ihrer  Verse,  die  wir  Hermann  Kasack  ver¬ 
danken,  zeigt  uns  die  Größe  und  den  Reichtum  dieses  lyrischen 
Werkes.*  Diese  Verse  gleichen  geschichteten  Steinen,  ihre  Musik  ist 
metallisch,  nicht  leicht  und  einschmeichelnd,  dann  aber  wieder  zart, 
rührend  und  weiblich.  Selten  erscheint  in  diesen  Gedichten  ein 
I.ächeln,  immer  herrscht  ein  schwerer  Emst.  Die  Form  der  Verse  ist 
locker  und  einfach,  oft  sind  sie  freie  Rhythmen  mit  einer  durch¬ 
gehenden  Melodie.  Schreie  und  Ausbrüche  ihres  Gefühls  wie  im 
Zeitalter  des  Expressionismus  finden  wir  in  diesen  Gedichten  nicht. 

Am  eigentümlichsten,  am  persönlichsten  ist  Gertrud  Kolmar,  wenn 
sie  die  Sprache  des  gewöhnlichen  Alltages  benutzt.  Sie  spricht  von 
“der  Sachen  tote  Feindschaft”,  und  Heizkörp>er,  Stuhl,  Schrank  und 
Tisch  erscheinen  ihr  als  die  Abgesandten  des  feindlichen  Lebens. 
Solche  Vergleiche  reichen  bis  zu  Gott  herauf: 

Einst  zog  ich  Gott  mit  meinen  Kleidern  ab. 

Ich  warf  ihn  hin.  Er  hing  vom  Stuhl  herab. 

Als  Beterin  redet  sic  zum  Himmel  als  der  “erhöhten  Erde”.  In  einer 
imaginären  Rede  wendet  sie  sich  an  ihr  Kind,  das  sie  nie  besessen, 
aber  heiß  ersehnt  hat: 

Das  war  die  Keimnacht, 

Die  Segen  wollte,  Nacht  der  ungeflüsterten  Bitte,  doch  ich 
empfing  dich  nicht. 

Sieh  deine  Mutter  weinen  .  .  . 

*  Gertrud  Kolmar,  Das  lyrische  Werk.  Mit  einem  Nachwort  von  Jacob 
Picard.  Sechste  Veröffentlichung  der  Deutschen  Akademie  für  Sprache 
und  Dichtung,  Darmstadt  (Heidelberg,  1955). 
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Die  seherische  Kraft  dieser  Dichterin  ist  grenzenlos.  Die  mannig¬ 
faltigsten  Gegenstände  treten  in  ihr  Dasein  und  werden  Gedicht: 
Frauen  und  Länder,  Landschaften  und  Städte,  Judentum  und 
Geschichte,  Tiere  und  Blumen,  Kleider  und  Zimmer.  Sie  werden  in 
den  Rhythmus  einer  Sprache  hincingezogen,  die  Stille  und  Träume 
^rechen  läßt  wie  kaum  je  zuvor  in  der  deutschen  Lyrik. 

Brandeis  University 
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AN  UNKNOWN  POEM  OF  WALTHER  RATHENAU 
George  C.  Schoolfielo 


Walther  Rathenau  stood  model  for  characters  in  at  least  two 
major  German  novels,  for  Dr.  Paul  Amheim  in  Robert  Musil’s  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften  and  for  Eduard  von  Bertrand  in  Hermann 
Broch’s  Die  Schlafwandler.  He  also  moved  easily  among  literary 
men  (whose  brilliance  frequently  could  not  match  Rathenau’s  own) : 
he  corresponded  with  Rilke,  Hermann  Stehr,  and  Henrik  Pontoppidan; 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and  Alfred  Kerr; 
among  his  intimates  were  Richard  Dehmel  and  the  Swedish  jack-of- 
all-arts,  Ernst  Norlind.  Both  Dehmel  and  Norlind  were,  by  the  way, 
uncritically  enthusiastic  men;  tempestuous  warmth  was  a  quality  which 
Rathenau  sought  in  his  friends,  since  he  believed  that  he  lacked  it 
himself.^ 

Yet  Rathenau  had  the  makings  of  a  poet.  In  1919,  after  the 
initial  shock  of  the  German  defeat  had  passed  over,  he  exchanged 
letter-poems  with  Dehmel  on  two  occasions;*  in  the  poems,  he  emerges 
as  a  worthy  opponent  of  the  professional  lyricist.  To  Dehmel’s 
pathetic  inquiry:  “Ist’s  nicht  Buße/  wenn  der  Stolze  duldet?”,  he 
replies  tartly:  “Trotz  beschämt  die  Unbelehrtcn,/  Buße  frommt  den 
nie  Bekehrten”  (II,  158).  Nobly  despairing,  Dehmel  pmnders  Ger¬ 
many’s  fate  with  tones  that  were  to  be  echoed,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  in  the  Führerbunker: 

Vater  Homerus  in  Ehren, 
doch  dachte  Odysseus  im  Stillen: 

Lieber  ein  Herrscher  und  tot, 
als  noch  am  Leben  und  Knecht. 

Rathenau’s  rejoinder,  despite  its  apparent  solemnity,  neatly  deflates 
Dehmel’s  heroic  vision: 


>  In  one  of  Rathenau’s  letters  to  Norlind  there  is  a  touching  passage 
about  friendship;  Rathenau’s  intellectual  powers  made  him  a  lonely 
man.  “Viele  Menschen  hassen  mich.  Seitdem  mein  Vater  und  mein 
Bruder  tot  sind  .  .  .  hat  es  keinen  Mann  gegeben,  von  dem  ich  im 
höchsten  Sinne  sagen  konnte,  daß  er  mein  Freund  sei — außer  Dir.  Das 
mußte  ich  Dir  sagen.”  (Quoted  in  Emst  Norlind,  Borgebyminnen,  Lund, 
1947,  p.  284.) 

»Walther  Rathenau,  Briefe  (Dresden,  1926),  II,  158  and  17.5. 
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Freilich!  Lieber  tot  als  Knecht 

Doch  Achill  hat  darin  recht: 

Schattenhemchaft  —  SchattenKlUckl  (11,175) 

Dehmcl  had  kncnvn  for  several  years  that  Rathenau  had  a  good 
hand  at  aphoristic  verse,  although  he  had  perhaps  not  felt  the  bite 
of  Rathenau’s  poetic  wit  before.  When  Rathenau’s  Zur  Mechanik  des 
Geistes  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  the  author  sent  a  copy  to 
Dehmel  with  a  verse-dedication  written  on  the  fly-leaf.*  The  poem 
has  not  been  printed  heretofore: 

An  Richard  Dchmel 

Denken  und  Dichten, 

Lenken  und  Richten, 

Kriegen  und  2Seu;^, 

Liegen  und  Reugen: 

Münncrgeschlecht 
übt  königlich  Recht. 

Doch  in  den  Stillen 
MuB  sich’s  erfüllen. 

Heißesten  Gründen 
Muß  sich’s  entbinden. 

Aus  Paradiesen 
Vierfach  entfließen: 

Himmel  umkreist 
Göttlicher  Geist 

Allerheiligen  1913.  Walther  Rathenau 

The  Rathenau  of  1913  is  patently  a  more  optimistic  man  than 
the  Rathenau  of  the  post-war  yean,  and  in  the  dedication’s  first 
strophe  he  almost  falls  into  the.  Dehmelian  bluster  which  he  would 
later  twit  But  midway  in  the  poem  Rathenau  enters  his  truer 
spiritual  home,  that  quiet  and  flaming  region  where  great  thoughts 
and  great  poetry  are  bom.  Hermann  Broch,  in  the  mythological 
structure  of  Die  Schlafwandler,  assigned  to  Bertrand-Rathenau  the 
attributes  of  Apollo,  who  bums  in  his  serenity.*  Rathenau’s  little 


*  The  copy  of  Zur  Mechanik  den  Geinten  is  in  the  possession  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frcdrik  Böök,  Lund.  It  is  with  the  generous  permission  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Book,  who  first  called  the  dedication  to  my  attention,  that  the 
poem  is  printed  here. 

*  Cf.  G.  C.  Schoolfield,  “Broch’s  Sleepwalkers:  Aeneas  and  the 
Apostles,”  The  James  Joyce  Review,  II  (Spring-Summer,  1958),  21-38. 
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autobiograph'cal  poem  supports  the  happy  guess  of  Broch  about  the 
nature  of  the  statesman’s  spirit. 

Duke  University 


THE  RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  RECENT 
GERMAN  DRAMA 

Ian  C.  Loram 

In  recent  years  a  mass  of  documentary  material  concerning  the 
various  resistance  and  underground  movements  in  Europe  during  the 
Second  World  War  has  been  published.  Apart  from  this  documentary 
evidence,  but  using  it  as  source  material,  the  novel  and  the  drama 
have  also  depicted  for  us  the  same  movement  in  both  Germany  and 
the  occupied  countries.  The  drama  is  the  concern  of  this  paper.  There 
are  obviously  more  such  plap  than  those  mentioned  here,  but  we  can 
choose  eight,  which  seem  to  be  representative,  for  discussion. 

The  most  widely  discussed  play  is  Zuckmayer’s  Des  Teufels  General 
(Frankfurt,  1951),  although  it  is  the  figure  of  General  Harras,  rather 
than  the  sabotage  of  Oderbruch,  which  holds  our  attention.  The 
act  of  resistance  is  the  sabotage  of  new  fighter  planes  destined  for  the 
Russian  front.  And  while  this  threat  of  destruction  for  Harras 
determines  the  course  of  the  play,  it  is  not  until  the  last  scene  that  it 
makes  its  full  impact  felt.  Revelation  that  Oderbruch  is  the  leader 
of  the  saboteurs  is  the  turning  point  for  Harras.  Zuckmayer  presents 
Oderbruch  as  a  calm,  completely  dedicated,  almost  detached  in¬ 
dividual,  concerned  only  with  the  task  of  opposing  and  helping  to 
destroy  that  which  he  is  convinced  has  no  right  to  existence.  He 
knows  what  he  is  doing  and  why  he  is  doing  it.  There  is  no  question 
of  personal  revenge,  and  he  is  aware  that  his  actions  may  lead  to 
the  death  of  men  whom  he  knows  and  likes.  Yet  he  is  not  a  cold 
fanatic.  His  convictions  are  of  an  almost  religious  nature. 

But  what  about  “Des  Teufels  General”  himself?  His  opposition 
to  the  machine  is  always  present,  but  in  a  latent  stage.  He  either  re¬ 
presses  it  consciously,  or  like  someone  who  somewhat  shamefacedly 
crosses  the  street  to  avoid  an  embarrassing  encounter,  pretends  that 
the  reason  for  embarrassment  does  not  exist.  This  has  become  second 
nature  to  him,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  blackmailing  young  BDM  adherent  that:  “Sie  sind  ja 
ganz  gem  ein  Nazigencral  geworden,  der  Glanz,  der  Aufstieg,  das 
hat  Ihnen  ja  gepaßt.”  But  when  he  is  confronted  with  Oderbruch’s 
sabotage,  there  is  a  sudden  realization  that  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  playing  both  ends  against  the  middle.  Harras’  death  is  in  itself 
a  form  of  resistance.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  now 
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resist  —  by  trying  to  confinn  the  suspicions  of  the  Party.  All  of 
Harras*  needling  remarks  about  Nazism  are  part  of  a  perjonal  at* 
tempt  at  resistance,  but  like  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  spirit  the  Jewish 
surgeon  and  his  wife  out  of  the  country,  it  is  halfhearted,  something 
which  he  hopes  will  act  as  a  narcotic  to  his  conscience.  In  contrast 
to  the  more  sincere  and  perhaps  more  useful  (^position  of  Oder* 
bruch,  Harras’  comes  off  second  best.  Despite  all  his  shortcomings, 
Harras  docs  illustrate,  although  he  may  not  realize  it,  the  surest 
resistance  to  all  brutality:  a  belief,  however  well  camouflaged,  in  the 
essential  decency  of  humanity. 

The  same  emphasis  is  apparent  in  Der  Gesang  im  Feuerofen 
(Frankfurt,  1951).  It  is  expressed  by  a  character  very  different, 
on  the  surface  at  least,  from  Harras,  the  priest  Francis  Leroy.  Other 
persons  in  the  play  have,  as  Harras  had,  halfhearted  objections  to  the 
cruelty  and  senselessness  of  what  is  going  on  about  them,  but  are  not 
sensitive  enough  to  perceive  it  clearly  or  strong  enough  to  do  any¬ 
thing  positive  about  it.  Only  Sylvester  takes  a  decisive  step.  Although 
he  is  by  nature  less  sophisticated  and  complicated  than  Harras,  they 
have  an  affinity  in  their  love  for  what  is  beautiful  and  elemental 
in  life.  Young  Marcel,  with  his  Communist  leanings,  is  just  as 
convinced  that  he  is  resisting  evil,  but  his  immaturity  shows  that  he 
is  politically,  not  humanely,  motivated.  It  is  only  at  the  end  that 
he  comes  to  understand  the  priest’s  remark:  “Es  muß  eine  Liebe  sein, 
die  stärker  brennt  als  Haß  ...”  A  colleague  of  mine  has  coined  the 
phrase  “moment  of  moral  decision”  in  describing  aspects  of  these 
plays;*  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  their  theme  of  resistance,  for 
the  decision  to  resist  evil  is  fundamentally  a  moral  one. 

Ferdinand  Bruckner’s  Denn  seine  Zeit  ist  kurz  (Zurich,  1943),  set 
in  occupied  Norway,  has  as  its  theme  the  problem  of  the  minister 
who  holds  to  his  credo  of  turning  the  other  cheek  and  praying  for  his 
oppressors.  When  SS  hoodlums  stone  his  church  and  chant:  “Wir 
wollen  einen  starken  Gott  —  weg  mit  dem  Mann  am  Kreuz,”  Pastor 
Vossevangen’s  reaction  is:  “Die  Kirche  muß  versuchen,  jedem  mit 
Verständnis  entgegenzutreten.”  His  beliefs  are  put  to  the  test  by  his 
colleague  Erie,  who  advocates  physical  resistance  by  the  under¬ 
ground,  and  by  his  daughter’s  fiance,  who  is  planning  reprisals. 

*  Murray  Peppard,  “Moment  of  Moral  Decision:  Carl  Zuckmayer’s 
Latest  Plays,”  Monatshefte,  XLIV  (1952),  349-356. 
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Vossevangen  comes  to  hate  the  Nazis,  but  refuses  to  take  part  in  acts 
cf  violence.  It  is  only  when  Erie  is  executed  as  a  hostage  that  he 
changes  his  mind,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  soldier  who  fights  for  a  temporal  power  and  the  one  who 
fights  for  God. 

Bruckner  tries  to  be  an  “angry  man”  in  this  play,  and  is  not 
wholly  successful.  Unlike  Zuckmayer,  he  has,  for  the  most  part, 
managed  only  to  depict  types  who  speak  in  cliches.  This  is  effective  in 
portraying  the  representatives  of  the  German  forces,  who  have  had 
such  ideas  and  phrases  force-fcd  to  them  and  who  parrot  them.  Major 
Tauler,  the  local  commandant  (“Nichts  steht  über  dem  Staat”) ; 
Werfen,  leader  of  the  SS  detachment  (“Besiegt  aber  wird  ein  Volk 
durch  Demütigung  und  Demoralisation”) ;  the  Quisling  Norwegian 
Professor  Hobbar  (“Reife  bedeutet:  an  die  Stelle  unfaßlicher  Träume 
die  faßliche  Bejahung  des  Realen  zu  setzen,”)  are  walking  illustra¬ 
tions  of  stock  Nazi  ideas.  But  when  this  is  carried  over  to  other 
characten,  they  turn  out  to  be  wooden  and  inflexible.  They  converse 
too  often  in  a  scries  of  half-aphorisms,  which  rob  the  speakers  of 
warmth  and  naturalness.  When  Erie,  trying*  to  persuade  his  colleague 
to  abandon  the  “turn  the  other  cheek”  attitude,  says:  “Du  lebst  im 
Glauben,  Ivar,  aber  nicht  im  Leben,”  he  is  perfectly  right,  but,  taken 
along  with  similar  remarks,  this  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  re¬ 
using  words  which  he  has  thought  up  for  successful  sermons.  Lars, 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  resistance,  attempts  to  persuade  Tora  that 
her  father  must  shake  off  his  passive  Christianity  and  act.  “Er  kämpft 
für  Gott.  Nur  hat  er  noch  nicht  verstanden,  daß  auch  Gott  in  den 
Untergrund  gegangen  Ist.”  This  and  other  “bons  mots”  detract  from  a 
situation,  which,  if  dealt  with  naturally,  might  have  developed  into  a 
real  dramatic  conflict. 

One  turns  from  this  play  with  the  feeling  that  Bruckner,  moved 
by  the  struggle  of  patriotic  men  and  women,  wished  to  pay  them 
tribute,  but  failed  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
theme.  It  is  as  though  the  problem  had  been  treated  by  an  author 
accustomed  to  more  complex  reasoning  than  his  characters,  and  who 
is  therefore  unable  to  present  successfully  their  conflicts  and  emotions. 

A  less  compUcated,  and  at  the  same  time  harder-hitting  dramatist, 
is  Friedrich  Wolf.  Three  of  his  plays  take  resistance  as  their  theme, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  he  writes  from  Socialist,  if  not  Marxist 
convictions.  {Drei  Dramen  1942-45.  Berlin,  1946).  His  plays  are 
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both  weaker  and  stronger  than  Bruckner’s  drama;  weaker,  because 
like  many  authors  whose  interests  arc  primarily  political,  he  b  so 
obviously  the  man  with  a  “message;”  stronger,  because  he  writes 
more  starkly  and  brutally,  knowing  just  what  he  wants  to  say. 
While  the  plays  all  emphasize  the  desire  of  free  men  to  oppose 
oppression,  there  is  always  the  implication  that  this  means  “freedom” 
oi  “democracy”  as  interpreted  by  the  “Deutsche  Demokratische  Re¬ 
publik.” 

In  PatrioUn,  Wolf  chooses  the  theme  of  the  occupation  of  a  small 
town  in  central  France.  The  Germans  arc  similar  to  those  whom 
Bruckner  creates.  They  mouth  the  same  stereotyped  phrases:  “Wir 
sind  die  Renaissancemenschen  der  Gegenwart,  Raubmenschen,  wie 
ihr  uns  nennt,  die  neuen  Condotticri  der  Macht.”  The  French 
patriots  speak  frequently  in  the  same  manner:  “Sic  sind  friedensun¬ 
fähig  und  damit  letzten  Endes  siegesunfähig!”  Like  Bruckner,  Wolf 
depicts  for  us  the  representative  of  the  older  generation  who  believes 
at  first  that  one  can  get  along  peacefully  with  the  conquerors.  Dubois 
has  to  be  convinced  that  violent  resistance  is  the  only  answer. 

Wolfs  Dr.  Wanner  is  intended  to  direct  a  moral  appeal  to  the 
intellectual,  represented  by  a  young  doctor.  Absorbed  in  his  scientific 
and  humanitarian  activities.  Wanner  is  blind  to  both  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  political  and  cultural  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  and 
the  clandestine  resistance  efforts  of  his  French  wife  Lilli,  herself  a 
doctor.  Lilli  makes  false  diagnoses  of  X-rays  of  laborers  who  have 
been  imported  from  France,  so  that  they  will  be  declared  unfit 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  \Vanner’s  sister,  a  counterpart  of  Putzi 
in  Des  Teufels  General,  denounces  Lilli  to  the  Gestapo.  Only  upon 
Wannefs  return  from  the  front,  where  he  has  lost  an  arm,  docs  the 
senselessness  of  the  war  and  the  viciousness  of  the  machine  behind 
it  dawn  on  him.  He  is  won  over  to  Lilli’s  point  of  view;  the  play 
closes  with  the  violent  death  of  the  unscrupulous  SS  doctor  sent 
to  replace  him  and  the  fiery  destruction  of  the  hospital  where  he  has 
v/orked. 

Was  der  Mensch  sät  deals  with  the  moral  development  of  persons 
who  have  deliberately  played  at  being  ostriches  during  the  spread  of 
National  Socialism.  A  group  of  basically  decent  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  and  of  various  ages,  opposed  by  others  who  are  op¬ 
portunists  and  spiritual  bankrupts,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  to  fight  evil  rather  than  to  pretend  it  is  not  there.  As  in  the 
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other  plays,  Wolf  has  attempted  to  weave  a  love  story  into  this  one,  but 
has  failed  to  create  young  people  who  can  convince  the  reader  that 
they  are  flesh  and  blood.  They  arc  mouthpieces  for  blatant  propaganda. 

We  have  dealt  rather  harshly  here  with  Wolf  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  he  was  not 
primarily  interested  in  aesthetics,  but  in  arousing  an  audience.  Wolf 
believed  that  the  theatre  should  be  a  militant  organization,  “that  it 
b  an  essential  part  of  the  true  drama  to  rouse  the  spectator  to 
decisions  about  religious,  political  and  social  problems  .  .  There 
is  little  in  his  plays  that  is  subtle;  the  message  is  driven  home  with  a 
sledge-hammer. 

Günther  Weisenborn’s  Die  Illegalen  (Berlin,  1946)  contains  as 
much  of  a  message  as  Wolfs  works,  but  presents  it  in  a  less  violent  and 
more  natural  manner,  which  makes  it  more  effective.  There  is  an 
air  of  authenticity  about  it  which  could  only  come  from  intimate 
acquaintance  with  “illegal”  activities.  Weisenbom’s  “Gruppe”  is  in¬ 
volved  with  sabotage  too,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Wolfs 
patriots.  There  is  no  blowing-up  of  munition  dumps,  no  derailing 
of  trains,  no  throwing  of  sand  in  machinery.  “Die  Illegalen”  paste 
anti-Nazi  posters  on  the  walls  at  night,  they  broadcast  their  messages 
of  hope  and  their  appeals  for  help  over  clandestine  transmitters,  they 
publish  an  underground  newspaper. 

Weisenborn,  unlike  Bruckner  and  Wolf,  succeeds  in  arousing 
sympathy  for  his  young  lovers.  They  serve  a  double  purpose:  he 
uses  them  as  the  thread  which  holds  an  otherwise  disconnected 
scries  of  pictures  together;  they  arc  also  the  vehicle  for  a  partially 
s>'mbolic  representation  of  human  feelings  and  values.  Walter,  operator 
of  the  clandestine  radio  transmitter,  and  Lill,  the  waitress,  perform 
their  ordinary  functions  as  members  of  the  resistance  when  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  others.  When  they  are  alone  together,  how- 
e\'er,  it  is  as  though  they  are  in  a  dream  world.  The  dialogue  fre¬ 
quently  goes  beyond  the  purely  personal  to  become  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  must  represent,  for  Weisenbom,  universal  values* 
Their  conversations,  however,  are  not  one  long  paean  extolling  the 
indestructibility  of  the  human  soul.  We,  and  the  lovers,  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  job  to  be  done  and  that  a  slip 


*R.  Hinton  Thomas,  “Friedrich  Wolf:  His  Development  as  Dramatist,” 
German  Life  and  Letters.  New  Series,  V  (1951),  41. 
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will  mean  disaster.  Weisenbom  succeeds  in  weaving  the  particular 
with  the  genera],  so  that  the  tension  of  a  single  dramatic  moment 
never  makes  us  forget  the  broader  issues  involved. 

One  more  play,  or  rather  radio  play,  must  be  discussed  here: 
Peter  Lotar’s  Das  Bild  des  Menschen.  Ein  Requiem.  (Hamburg, 
1955).  It  differs  from  the  others  in  two  respects:  it  was  written 
later  (1953),  and  it  depicts  the  aftermath  of  a  resistance  movement, 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  Hitler  in  1944.  Ix>tar  tells 
us  that  the  title  is  taken  from  the  last  letter  written  by  Hclmuth  von 
Moltke  before  his  execution  in  January  1945.  “Europa  nach  dem 
Kriege  ist  die  Frage:  Wie  kann  das  Bild  des  Menschen  in  den  Herzen 
unserer  Mitbürger  wieder  aufgerichtet  werden?”  E)cspite  its  brevity 
it  is  a  moving  work.  Lotar  has  deliberately  avoided  trying  to  create 
“reality;”  he  is  concerned  with  “illusion,”  and  basing  his  presentation 
on  Moltke’s  remark:  “Ihr  müßt  aus  mir  eine  Legende  machen,”  has 
made  the  figures  in  the  play  largely  symbolic.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  “Graf,”  who  b  not  Hclmuth  von  Moltke  but  a  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  best  in  man.  Lotar  has  succeeded  here  in  avoiding  the 
sentimental  and  the  superhuman,  and  while  there  is  a  strong  religious 
emphasis,  it  is  personal  belief  which  motivates  the  central  figure.  It 
may  be  that  what  Lotar  says  is  that  the  strength  which  the  “Graf* 
possesses  is  the  same  thing  as  purity  of  soul  in  the  religious  sense, 
but  that  he  does  not  realize  it.  Orthodox  faith,  in  the  {lerson  of  the 
Catholic  priest,  is  at  first  disconcerted  by  the  realization  that  it  can 
do  nothing  to  help  because  of  the  apparently  tremendous  symbolic 
strength  of  the  nobility  of  the  soul.  At  the  end,  however,  there  b 
an  insight  which  reveals  that  each  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
tilings.  The  temporary  discouragement  which  overcomes  the  “GraT* 
toward  the  end  is  an  indication  that  Lotar  is  not  trying  to  show  us 
an  individual  of  superhuman  nature.  True,  there  is  a  temptation 
to  see  in  the  “Graf’  the  figure  of  Christ,  but  if  Lotar  intends  this 
analogy,  and  it  b  by  no  means  certain  that  he  does,  then  it  is  a 
Christ  who  is  a  human  being,  and  not  that  of  orthodox  theology. 

Lotar  visualized  his  work,  as  he  says  in  a  note  to  the  play,  in  the 
form  of  a  mediaeval  “dance  of  death.”  The  figures  appear  and  re- 
appiear  in  regular  succession.  The  tempter,  in  the  figure  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  court  who  has  condemned  the  prisoners  to  death 
(Frelsler),  has  his  say  with  each  of  them,  as  does  his  antagonbt,  the 
“Graf,”  followed  by  the  angel  of  death,  personified  by  the  old  cobbler 
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who  symbolically  takes  from  them  all  the  last  appurtenances  of  earthly 
existence.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  poet  in  Lotar  which  aids  in  sustaining 
the  tension  and  raising  the  tone  from  the  documentary  to  that  of 
symbolic  reality. 

To  sum  up,  in  some  of  these  plays  wc  arc  presented  with  the 
conflict  within  the  individuals  or  a  group  of  individuals,  in  others  wc 
are  shown  the  active,  external  conflict.  Zuckmayer  succeeds  in  Des 
Teufels  General  because  he  docs  what  he  know’s  best,  presenting  the 
inner  conflict  of  a  human  being;  he  is  less  succes.sful  in  Der  Gesang 
im  Feuerofen  because  of  his  venture  into  the  half  exprcssionistic,  half 
mystical  world  of  allegory  and  symbol.  Biuckner  fails,  despite  his 
sincerity,  due  to  his  inability  to  make  us  feel  that  wc  arc  seeing  real 
people.  Wolf  succeeds  and  fails;  the  force  of  his  heavy  hand  can¬ 
not  but  help  make  its  impression,  but  the  political  overtones  and 
lack  of  subtlety  repel  one.  Weisenbom,  akin  to  Wolf  in  his  ideology, 
avoids  grinding  the  political  axe  and  allows  us  to  concentrate  on 
the  dramatic  situation.  Lotar  deliberately  wraps  his  work  in  a  poetic 
veil  and  makes  it  apparent  that  w’c  arc  not  to  assume  reality. 

University  of  Kansas 
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The  insufficiency  of  German  lyric  poetr)’  in  English  rendition 
for  conveying  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  original  to  those  not 
conversant  with  the  language  is  too  patent  to  need  emphasis  here. 
Even  the  best  specimens  of  the  translator’s  art  scarcely  enable  one 
to  present  the  chief  glory  of  German  literature  as  satisfactorily  in  a 
“masterpieces”  course  as  the  German  Novelle  and  the  drama.  Some 
of  the  most  frequently  praised  versions  of  well-known  poenu  fall  short 
in  their  interpretative  mission.* 

Yet  German  poetry  in  translation  has  its  uses  —  even  for  the 
undergraduate  class,  and  particularly  during  the  first  three  or  four 
semesters.  How  its  auxiliary  function  varies  as  the  student  progresses 
from  elementary  and  intermediate  stages  to  more  advanced  offerings, 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience  in  classes  of  recent  date. 

Reading  materials  for  the  first  semester  should  include  a  few 
simple  poems.  If  satisfactory  translations  arc  available,  they  may  as¬ 
sume  the  character  of  “helps”  toward  a  general  comprehension  of  the 
text.  When  read  to  the  class  by  the  instructor  as  an  introduction 
or  preview,  the  English  wording  facilitates  an  overall  conception  of 
the  content.  Thus  the  learner,  with  the  teacher’s  explanations  of 
difficult  passages,  can  better  concentrate  on  the  German  phraseology, 
line  by  line.  If  it  is  an  aim  of  the  course  to  avoid  translating  literally, 
the  English  verses  will  usually  serve  as  a  suitable  paraphrase.  An  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  the  saving  of  time,  regrettable  though  that 
necessity  may  be.  Exposure  to  German  lyric  genius  under  conditions 
less  than  ideal  is  preferable  to  none  at  all. 

Naturally,  the  second  semester  of  German  permits  a  wider  scope. 
There  is  available,  for  example,  Scherer’s  well-edited  booklet*  of 
nine  ballads,  ranging  in  difficulty  from  Goethe’s  Der  König  in  Thule, 
to  Biirger’s  Lenore.  Translations  of  all  these  except  the  poem  by 
Fontane  {Archibald  Douglas)  are  readily  obtainable. 


*  Cf.  Walter  Silz,  “liOngfellow’s  Translation  of  Goethe’s  ‘Über  allen 
Gipfeln,’”  Modem  Language  Notes,  LXXI  (1956),  344f. 

*  George  A.  C.  Scherer  (editor),  Selected  German  Ballads  (Boston, 
1961). 
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For  the  third  and  especially  the  fourth  course,  emphasis  on  the 
translated  version  as  a  comprehension  aid  shifts  increasingly  to  its 
appropriation  as  a  means  to  more  thorough  appreciation.  While  using 
Bruns’  shorter  anthology^  in  third-  or  fourth-semester  German,  the  writ¬ 
er  has  found  the  frequent  employment  of  translations  of  the  poems  in  it 
both  practical  and  stimulating  for  the  class.  Obviously,  from  this  point 
on,  the  English  rendition  assumes  more  and  more  significance  as  a 
mild  approach  to  comparative  literature  (which  is  literally  reached 
if,  for  instance,  one  reads  Leigh  Hunt’s  The  Glove  and  the  Lions 
along  with  Schiller’s  Der  Handschuh) .  Even  the  student  with  only 
a  fair  understanding  of  the  German  text  often  shows  interest  in  ob¬ 
serving  how  translators  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  it. 

The  same  criteria  apply  to  occasional  use  of  poetic  translations  for 
other  advanced  courses,  such  as  Faust  (i.e.,  the  songs  and  other 
noteworthy  lyrical  passages)  or  a  survey  of  Romanticism  Likewise, 
in  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German  a  few  English  as  well  as 
modem  German  translations  can  help  the  student’s  orientation. 

Most  emphatically,  there  is  no  intention  of  a  mere  device  to  make 
the  assigned  readings  easy.  Unlike  prose,  a  poem  translated  offers  not  a 
literal  reproduction,  but  a  paraphrasing.  The  learner  must  still  cope 
with  the  untranslatable  idiom,  —  the  German  wording  per  se.  Re¬ 
casting  a  lyric  in  another  language  accentuates  the  elusive  character 
thereof.  Excessive  difficulty  of  comprehension,  however,  may  be  great¬ 
ly  lessened  for  the  near  beginner. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  Weltliteratur,  is  it  not  of  significant 
import  to  bring  our  pupils  to  the  realization  that  famous  German 
songs  and  ballads  have  attracted  and  challenged  Longfellow,  Charles 
Timothy  Brooks,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Henry  Timrod  —  to  mention 
but  a  few  of  many  American  poet-translators,  from  New  England 
to  the  South?  They  made  lyric  gems  “aus  deutschen  Landen”  a  part, 
in  the  broader  sense,  of  our  country’s  heritage,  while  following  in  the 
wake  of  Scott,  Carlyle,  and  other  British  authors  who  had  already 
essayed  translating  from  the  German. 

Sources  of  poems  available  in  English  versions  are  listed  in  largest 
number  by  Morgan.^  Only  a  short  select  bibliography,  especially 

*  Friedrich  Bruns,  A  Book  of  German  Lyrics  (Revised)  (Boston,  1950). 

*  B.  Q.  Morgan,  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  German  Literature  in 
English  Translation  (1481-1927).  With  Supplement  Embracing  the  Years 
1928-35  (Stanford  University  Press,  1938).  Of  course,  translations  by 
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of  more  recent  titles,  may  be  given  here,  llie  most  satisfactory  coUcc* 
tions  for  a  poetic  survey  of  the  classical  period  and  the  nineteenth 
century  arc  the  appropriate  sections  of  Francke's  German  Classics* 
and  Miss  Müastcrberg’s  anthology;*  while  not  alwa)?  felicitous  in  her 
translations,  at  her  best  she  is  excellent.  Some  of  her  renditions  are 
contained  in  tlic  German  Classics,  along  with  many  admirable  ones 
by  C.  W.  Stork.  Among  older  works,  Longfellow’s  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe'  and  Baskcr\illc’s  The  Poetry  of  German^  arc,  despite 
all  inadequacies,  still  useful  source-books;  the  latter  has  the  original 
of  each  poem  on  facing  pages.  Father  Rothenstcincr  has  capably  in¬ 
terpreted  his  poetic  gleanings  issued  under  the  title,  A  German  Garden 
of  the  Heart.*  Van  Iloren’s  Anthology  of  World  Poetry'*  includes  a 

well-known  poets  can  be  found  in  their  respective  complete  editions  (if 
such  exist).  This  is  conveniently  so  in  the  case  of  Longfellow,  for  whose 
“Translations  from  the  German”  see  The  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  14  vols.  (Cambridge,  1886)  VI,  pp.  260-289;  417-421. 

*  Kuno  Francke  (editor-in-chief),  et  nl.,  The  German  Classics  of  the 
Smeteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  20  vols.  (Albany,  1913  ff.)  Con¬ 
tains  selections  from  German  |x>ctry  translated  by  many  authors  (in¬ 
cluding  C.  T.  Brooks,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  C.  G.  Leland, 
Margarete  MUnsterberg,  and  C.  W.  Stork),  as  follows: 

Vol.  I  (Goethe);  Vol.  Ill  (S<;hiller);  Vol.  IV  (Novalis,  Hölderlin); 
Vol.  V  (Arnim  and  Brentano,  i.e.,  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom; 
Arndt,  Körner,  Schenkendorf,  Uhland,  Eichendorff,  Char.iisso,  Hauff, 
Rückert,  Platen) ;  Vol.  VI  (Heine,  translated  by  Kate  Freiligrath- 
Kroeker,  C.  W.  Stork,  Margaret  Armour,  et  al.) ;  Vol.  VII  (Grün, 
Lenau,  Mörike,  Drostc-Hülshoff,  Freiligrath,  Strachwitz,  Geibel, 
Hen^egh);  Vol.  XI  (Storm);  Vol.  XII  (Fontane);  Vol.  XIII 
(Scheffel) ;  Vol.  XIV  (Keller,  Meyer,  Widmann,  Spitteier) ;  Vol.  XV 
(Nietzsche);  Vol.  XVII  (Fulda,  Hofmannsthal);  Vol.  XVIII  (Saar, 
Liliencron,  Schönaich-Carolath,  Falke,  Isolde  Kurz,  Dehmel,  Holz, 
Bierbaum,  George,  Lulu  von  Sti-auss  und  Torney,  Münchhausen,  Rilke, 
Hesse,  Agnes  Micgel,  Ricarda  Huch). 

•Margarete  Münsterberg,  A  Harvest  of  German  Verse  (New  York, 
1916),  234  pp.  (From  12th  century  to  1914). 

*  H.  W.  Longfellow  (editor).  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  (Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1845;  2nd  ed.,  1871),  pp.  189-370  (some  translations  by  Long¬ 
fellow,  but  mostly  by  others), 

•Alfred  Baskerville,  The  Poetry  of  Germany,  2nd  ed.  (Philadelphia, 
1854),  332  pp.  (From  Hagedorn  to  Redwitz) 

•Father  John  Rothensteiner  (translator),  A  German  Garden  of  the 
Heart  (“German  Lyrics  from  the  Volkslied  unto  Rainer  Maria  Rilke”) 
(St.  Louis,  1934),  xix,  508  pp. 
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larRC  number  of  selections,  from  Middle  Hi^h  German  times  to  the 
early  twentieth  century  and  mainly  translated  hy  poets  of  importance 
in  their  own  ripht.  Nicholson  confines  himself  to  the  medieval  era** 
and  Dulcken  hettins  with  the  1500’s.**  One  of  the  most  meritorious 
presentations  of  Romantic  lyrics  turned  into  English  is  found  in 
Pierce  and  Schreiber’s  Fiction  and  Fantavy  of  German  Romance,^* 
The  poems,  though  few  in  number,  are  well  done,  particularly  those 
of  Hölderlin  and  Uhland;  most  of  them  are  by  Pierce,  but  “The  Luck 
of  Edenhair*  is  given  in  Longfellow’s  version.  Deutsch  and  Yarmolin- 
sky  include  the  period  from  Liliencron  to  the  1920’s  in  their  Con- 
ttmporary  German  Poetry.^*  Salinger’s  collection  embraces  the  fint 
half  of  the  present  century.**  Two  other  anthologies  lately  published 
in  England  arc  of  broader  scope.**  Numerous  poetic  translations  oc* 
cur  in  Poet  Lore,'''  Monatshefte,  and  other  journals. 

’•Mark  Van  rioren,  An  Antholofju  of  World  Poetry  (New  York,  1928, 
1934),  pp.  816-911:  “From  the  German’’  (Minnesingers  to  nineteenth 
century;  translations  by  Scott,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Elirabeth  Barrett 
Browming,  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  F.  H.  Hedge,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Richard  Garnett,  George  Meredith,  Jnmes  Thomson,  Kate  Freiligrath- 
Kroeker,  James  Clarence  Mangan,  Margarete  Münsterherg,  Jethro 
Bithell,  Ludwig  I^ewisohn,  and  others;  disproportionate  representation 
of  Heine) 

”  F,  C.  Nicholson  (translator  and  editor),  Otd  German  Tmvc  Sonffo 
(From  Minnesingers  of  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries)  (Chicago, 
1907),  lx,  196  pp. 

’*  H.  W.  Dulcken  (translator  and  editor).  The  Hook  of  German  Fonffe. 
(London,  18.‘>6),  xxx,  324  pp.  (Sixteenth  to  nineteenth  centuries) 

**  F.  E.  Pierce  and  C.  F.  Schreiber  (editors  and.  in  part,  translators), 
Fiction  and  Fantasy  of  German  Romance  (New  York,  1927),  Romantic 
lyrics,  pp.  347-363. 

”  Babette  Deutsch  and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky.  Contemporary  German 
Poetry  (New  York,  1923),  xxvii,  201  pp.  (Liliencron  to  Trnkl,  Benn,  etc.) 

’»Herman  Salinger  (translator),  Twentieth  Century  German  Verne 
(Princeton,  1952),  93  pp. 

’•Neville  Braybrooke  and  Elizabeth  King  (editors).  Translation. 
Seeond  Feries,  London.  1947  (German  poems.  72-85,  ranging  from  the 
Middle  Hirh  German  era  to  our  time,  translated  bv  v-arious  writers) : 
-Arthur  Davidson  (editor  and  translator),  Anthology  of  German  Songs 
and  Lifrics.  (Ix)ndon.  1948),  165  pp. 

”  E.  g.,  Richard  Dehmel,  Poems  (40),  translated  by  E.  H.  Zeydel, 
Poet  Lore,  Vol.  XXXI  (1920),  pp.  401-421  (preceded  by  introductory 
article,  pp.  393-401).  With  reference  to  the  important  role  of  this 
periodical,  see  Hermann  BamstorfFs  survey  “German  Literature  in 
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Including  a  book  of  selections  from  the  Middle  High  German  of 
Walther  translated  by  Morgan  and  Zcydel,**  the  principal  contribu¬ 
tions  of  recent  years  are  volumes  devoted  to  individual  poets,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  twentieth  century.  Let  us  cite  as  instances  Rilke  by 
Herter  Norton,’*  Lemont,*®  Leishman,*'  Lewisohn,**  and  MacIn¬ 
tyre;**  George,  by  Valhope  and  Morwitz,**  as  well  as  by  Morwitz  and 
Marx;®*  Morgenstern,  by  Eitzen;®*  Brecht,  by  Hays;*®  and,  from  an 
earlier  date,  Hofmannsthal,  by  Stork.®* 

Similarly,  there  has  been  a  return  to  Hölderlin,  by  Prokosch,®* 
Hamburger,*®  and  Leishman;*’  to  Heine,  by  Kramer,**  Lazarus,** 


Translation  Published  by  Pott  Lore,  1891-1939,'’  The  Modem  Language 
Journal,  XXV  (1941),  711-716.  Prominent  among  the  translators  repre¬ 
sented  in  Monatahefte  is  Herman  Salinger. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweidc,  Poems,  translated  (opposite  original 
text)  by  B.  Q.  Morgan  and  E.  H.  Zeydcl,  (Ithaca,  1952),  78  pp. 

‘•Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Translations  from  the  Poetry  of  ..  .,  by  M.  D. 
Herter  Norton  (New  York,  1938),  246  pp. 

- ,  Poems,  translated  by  Jessie  Lemont  (New  York,  1943), 

xxii,  167  pp. 

- ,  Requiem  and  Other  Poems,  translated  by  J.  B.  Leishman 

(London,  1949),  167  pp. 

- ,  Thirty-One  Poems,  translated  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  (New 

York,  1946),  47  pp. 

- ,  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  translations  (opposite 

original  text)  by  C.  F.  MacIntyre  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1947), 
10,65  pp. 

**  Stefan  George,  Poems,  translated  by  Carol  North  Valhope  and  Ernst 
Morwitz,  (New  York,  1943  and  1946),  254  pp. 

- ,  Works,  translated  by  Ernst  Morwitz  and  Olga  Marx 

(“University  of  North  Carolina  Studies  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,”  No.  2)  (Chapel  Hill,  1949),  XXVI,  348  pp. 

Christian  Morgenstern,  Moon  Sheep  (German  and  English),  translat¬ 
ed  by  E.  A.  W.  Eitzen  (Wiesbaden,  1953),  9.5  pp. 

Bertolt  Brecht,  Selected  Poems.  Translation  and  Introduction  by 
H.  R.  Hays  (New  York,  1947),  179  pp. 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Lyrical  Poems,  translated  by  Charles 
Wharton  Stork  (New  Haven,  1918),  x,  83  pp. 

2®  Some  Poems  of  Friedrich  Hölderlin,  translated,  with  a  Biographical 
Note,  by  Frederic  Prokosch  (Norfolk,  Conn.  1943),  31  pp. 

^0  Poems  of  Hölderlin,  translated  by  Jlichael  Hamburger  (New  York, 
1952),  viii,  275  pp. 

*‘ - ,  Selected  Poems,  translated  by  J.  B.  Leishman  (London, 

1954),  166  pp. 
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Wolfe,**  Salinger,**  and  Watkins;**  and,  most  important  of  all,  to 
Goethe,  by  Zej-dcl.  His  translations  of  100  poems  constitute  the  most 
satisfying  book  of  Goethe’s  verse  yet  offered  to  the  English-speaking 
world.**  A  src]uel  issued  since  adds  poetic  interpretations  of  many 
other  favorite  lyrics.** 

A  selection  from  earlier  Goethe  translators  was  set  forth  by  Bruns 
in  1932  apropos  of  the  centennial  observance.**  More  recently  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Skinner  edited  a  smaller  volume  of  Goethe’s  poetry  in 
English.**  Also,  mention  should  be  made  of  some  significant  transla¬ 
tions  from  Novalis,**  Angelus  Silesius,**  and  Mörike  —  those  of  the 
last-named  being  included  in  an  apptendix  to  the  first  full-fledged 


•*  Heinrich  Heine,  Poetnj  and  Prose,  selected  and  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Frederic  Ewen  (New  York,  1948),  xxii,  874  pp.  (Poetry 
includes  110  new  translations  by  Aaron  Kramer;  rest  translated  by 
Margaret  Armour,  Emma  Lazarus.  Louis  Untermeyer,  Humbert  Wolfe, 
and  others).  Untermeyer  first  published  his  translations.  Poems  of 
Heinrich  Heine,  in  1917;  revised  edition  (New  York,  1923),  xl,  288  pp. 

•* - ,  Poems  and  Ballads,  translated  by  Emma  Lazarus,  (Garden 

City,  N.Y.,  1950),  279  pp. 

- ,  Selected  Lyrics,  translated  and  edited  by  Humbert  Wolfe 

(London,  1950),  224  pp. 

- ,  Germany,  A  Winter’s  Tale.  English  version  by  Herman 

Salinger  (New  York,  1944),  XIX,  156  pp. 

*• - ,  The  North  Sea,  translated  by  Vernon  Watkins  (Norfolk, 

Conn.,  1961),  viii,  95  pp. 

Goethe,  the  Lyrist.  100  Poems  in  New  Translations  Facing  the 
Originals,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  E.  H.  Zeydel  (“Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Studies  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,”  No.  16)  (Chapel  Hill,  1956),  xvii,  182  pp. 

»»  Poems  of  Goethe.  New  Translations  Facing  the  Originals,  with  an 
Introduction  and  a; List  of  Musical  Settings,  by  E.  H.  Zeydel  (“Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Studies  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,”  No.  20)  (Chapel  Hill,  1957),  126  pp. 

**  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  Poems  and  Aphorisms,  edited  for  the 
Goethe  Society  of  America  by  Friedrich  Bruns  (with  original  text  op¬ 
posite)  (New  York,  1932),  211  pp. 

<0  Translations  from  Goethe,  edited  by  G.  F.  Cunningham  and  J.  V. 
Skinner  (London,  1960),  86  pp. 

Friedrich  von  Hardenberg  (Novalis),  Selected  Poems,  translated  by 
Powell  Spring  and  contained  in  his  book,  Novalis,  Pioneer  of  the  Spirit 
(Winter  Park,  Fla.,  1946),  viii,  174  pp. 

Johann  Scheffler  (pseud.,  Angelus  Silesius),  Cherubinic  Wanderer, 
translated  by  W.  R.  Trask  (New  York,  1953),  60  pp. 
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study  in  English  of  the  poet’s  life  and  work/* 

Many  of  the  above  titles  arc  in  print  and  obtainable  at  moderate 
expense.  Some  of  the  earlier  collections,  as  well  as  others  not  named 
here,  will  be  found  in  any  good  college  or  university  library. 

Although  space  docs  not  allow  lengthy  discussion  of  the  fortunes 
of  even  the  best  known  lyrics  by  leading  poets  in  the  versions  of  their 
various  translators,  let  us  cite  examples  of  what  can  appropriately  be 
utilized  in  German  classes  or  recommended  to  persons  who  read 
only  English.  To  begin  with  Longfellow,  his  worthiest  renditions  are 
undoubtedly  Whither?  (Wilhelm  Miillcr’s  “Wohin?”),  Remorse 
(Platen’s  “Wie  rafft’  ich  mich  auf’),  The  Luck  of  Edenhall  (Uhland’s 
“Das  Glück  von  Edenhall”),  and  the  first  Wanderer’s  Night-Song 
(Goethe’s  “Der  du  von  dem  Himmel  bist”).  Pleasing  instances  of 
Brooks’  translating  are  Harvest  Song  (Hölty’s  “Erntelied”)  and  Good 
Night  (Kömcr’s  “Gute  Nacht”).  Beside  Taylor’s  justly  admired 
translations  of  the  songs  in  Faust,  one  may  place  The  Shepherd’s 
Lament  (Goethe’s  “Schäfers  Klagelied”)  and  the  lyrics  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  (“Melodic  des  Kuhreihens”  and 
“Variationen”).  Margaret  Fuller’s  To  a  Golden  Heart,  Worn  Round 
His  Neck  (Goethe’s  “An  ein  goldenes  Herz  .  .  .”)  is  really  an  adapta¬ 
tion,  like  certain  poems  rendered  by  Scott,  Carlyle,  and  Coleridge. 
John  Hay’s  The  Azra  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original  (Heine’s 
“Der  Asra”). 

Among  more  recent  translators  C.  W.  Stork  achieved  more  than 
his  usual  success  in  To  the  Vir^n  (Novalis’  “Ich  sehe  dich  in  tausend 
Bildern”)  and  Songs  of  the  Lake,  V  (Lenau’s  “Auf  dem  Teich,  dem 
regungslosen”).  Margarete  Münsterberg  surpasses  him  in  the  poem 
Longing  (Eichendorffs  “Es  schienen  so  golden  die  Sterne”)  and 
Autumn  Day  (Rilke’s  “Herbsttag”).  Several  of  her  translations  from 
Goethe  are  outstanding;  so  is  The  Song  of  the  Bell  (Schiller’s  “Das 
Lied  von  der  Glocke”).  Father  Rothensteiner  has  skilfully  reproduced 
a  nocturnal  Stimmungsbild  of  Eichendorff,  At  Night  (“Ich  stehe  in 
Waldesschatten”).  F.  E.  Pierce  admirably  interprets  Hölderlin  in 
Hyperion’s  Song  of  Fate  (“Hyperions  Schicksalslied”)  and  Uhland  in 
On  a  Dancer  (“Auf  eine  Tänzerin”).  In  The  Solitary  (“Vereinsamt”) 
Ludwig  Lewisohn  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Nietzsche  and  of  Hof- 

Margaret  Mare,  Eduard  Mörike.  The  Man  and  the  Poet  (London, 
1957),  pp.  261-267.  Eight  of  the  nine  poems  wore  translated  by  Margaret 
P.  Richey;  the  remaining  one  was  Englished  by  Sylvia  Martin. 
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mannsthal  in  The  Two  (“Die  Beiden”).  Finally,  among  many  beau¬ 
tiful  translations  from  Gcoi^e  b)-  Carol  North  Valhope  and  Ernst 
Morwitz,  perhaps  none  is  finer  than  The  Light  (“Das  Licht”). 

The  above  list  could  be  greatly  increased.  While  no  two  persons 
would  select  the  same  rept'rtoirc  of  German  lyrics  in  translation, 
the  preceding  outline  should  at  least  suggest  the  extent  of  their 
availability.  The  poems  spiecifically  mentioned  are  representative  of 
an  immense  body  of  verse  forming  one  of  the  most  impressive  asptects 
of  American-German  literary  relations. 

Louisiana  Stale  University 


PROBLEMS  IN  TRANSLAllNG  THE  SONG  OF  THE  CHORUS 
MYSTICUS  IN  GOETHE’S  FAUST  II 

Paul  Weigand 


1  Alles  Vergängliche 
Ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis; 

3  Das  Unzulängliche, 

Hier  wird’s  Ereignis; 

5  Das  Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier  ist’s  getan; 

7  Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan. 

Close  examination  of  several  English  translations  of  the  octet 
sung  by  the  Chorus  Mysticus  at  the  conclusion  of  Faust  II  reveals 
problems  and  pitfalls  that  beset  the  translator  of  short,  rhymed  verse 
of  complex  meaning. 

The  shortness  of  the  lines  restricts  the  translator  in  his  efforts 
to  achieve  a  rhymed  translation.  A  short  line  contains  but  few  words, 
so  that  the  number  of  rhyme-words  available  to  the  translator  is 
seriously  limited.  In  addition,  the  narrow  space  of  a  short  time 
limits  the  translator’s  range  in  shifting  his  words  so  as  to  achieve 
rhyme  more  readily.  The  translator  is  thus  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  producing  a  relatively  large  number  of  rhymes  within 
narrow  limits.  Naturally,  he  may  decide  to  reduce  difficulties  by 
simplifying  the  rhyme-scheme,  and  this,  indeed,  has  been  done. 
Reluctantly,  he  may  even  resort  to  a  modification  of  the  rhythmic 
pattern.  But  examples  of  successful  renderings  of  short  lines  from 
Faust  show  that  the  shortness  of  a  verse  alone  does  not  inevitably 
form  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  translation.  Bayard  Taylor’s 
version  of  the  song  of  Lynceus,  the  lookout  in  Faust  II,  may  be  cited 
as  a  case  in  point  to  indicate  that  the  difffculty  of  short  lines  is  not 
insuperable: 

Zum  Sehen  geboren.  For  seeing  intended, 

Zum  Schauen  bestellt,  Employed  for  my  sight. 

Dem  Turme  geschworen.  The  tower’s  my  dwelling. 

Gefällt  mir  die  Welt.  The  world  my  delight. 

Ich  blick’  in  die  Feme,  I  gaze  on  the  Distant, 

Ich  seh’  in  der  Näh’  I  look  on  the  Near, — 

Den  Mond  und  die  Sterne,  The  moon  and  the  planets. 

Den  Wald  und  das  Reh.  The  forest  and  deer. 
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So  teh'  ich  in  alien  So  I  see  in  ail  thingrs 

Die  ewige  Zier,  The  grace  without  end, 

Und  wie  mir’s  gefallen,  And  even  as  they  please  me, 

Gefair  ich  auch  mir.  Myself  I  commend. 

Ihr  glücklichen  Augen,  Thou  fortunate  Vision, 

Was  je  ihr  gesehn.  Of  all  thou  wast  ’ware. 

Es  sei  wie  es  wolle.  Whatever  it  might  be. 

Es  war  doch  so  schön!  Yet  still  it  was  fair! 

The  general  adequacy  of  this  translation,  which  preserves  the 
original  meter,  prompts  one  to  ask:  Why  has  no  translation  of  com¬ 
parable  quality  been  attained  for  the  briefer  song  of  the  Mystic 
Chorus?  No  doubt,  the  special  difficulties  attaching  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  song  of  the  Mystic  Chorus  derive  not  only  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  but  also  the  problematical  content  of  the  lines. 

In  the  preface  to  his  translation,  Bayard  Taylor  expresses  the  con¬ 
viction  that  “a  nearly  literal  yet  thoroughly  rhythmical  version  of 
Faust”  is  possible,  but  simultaneously  warns  against  passing  “the 
white  light  of  Goethe’s  thought  .  .  .  through  the  tinted  glass  of  other 
minds,”  thus  making  it  assume  “the  coloring  of  each”  mind  in  the 
process  of  translating.  It  is  precisely  this  fundamental  warning  that 
the  translators  of  the  song  of  the  Mystic  Chorus  fail  to  heed.  Almost 
without  except,  they  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  bringing  the 
difficult  meaning  of  the  verse  to  the  surface  and  rendering  it  more 
lucid  for  the  reader’s  sake.  Efforts  at  simplification  which  attempt 
to  give  the  abstract  content  a  more  concrete  meaning  and  to  render 
the  ambiguous  content  in  a  clearer  fashion  are  hardly  necessary.  If 
the  translator  inserts  into  his  translation  interpretive  material  that  is 
absent  from  the  original,  he  oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  permissible 
and  violates  a  basic  principle,  namely,  that  a  translation  should  faith¬ 
fully  and  accurately  mirror  the  vocabulary,  the  form,  style,  spirit 
and  substance  of  the  original.  In  other  words,  the  translation  should 
bo  as  reasonable  a  facsimile  of  the  original  as  possible.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  axiomatic  that  the  translator  should  not  provide  his  reader 
with  comprehension  aids  that  the  reader  of  the  original  does  not 
possess.  And  yet,  as  far  as  the  song  of  the  Mystic  Chorus  is  concerned, 
this  failing  seems  to  be  common  even  among  the  better  translators  of 
Faust, 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  how  the  problems  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  and  the  lure  to  gratuitous  interpretation  interact  to  produce 
questionable  results  in  translation. 
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One  extreme  to  which  interpretive  translation  can  lead  is  vividly 
exemplified  in  the  version  published  in  F.  H.  Hedge’s  introduction  to 
Anna  Swanwick’s  translation  of  Faust: 

Mortal  that  perishes 
Typos  the  ideal, 

All  that  faith  cherishes 
Thus  becomes  real. 

Wroujrht  superhumanly. 

Here  it  is  done; 

The  ever  womanly 
Draweth  us  on. 

This  version,  which  is  not  without  a  certain  poetic  charm  of  its  own, 
goes  too  far  in  attempting  to  achies'c  an  intact  rh)-me-schcme  and  a 
rendering  of  the  dactylic  feet  that  characterize  the  original.  These 
results  are  attained  by  interpretive  liberties  and  changes  in  vocabulary- 
through  which  the  original  is  only  remotely  recognizable.  Indeed,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  first  quatrain  of  the  translation  would 
even  suggest  the  oft-quoted  original,  unaided  by  a  proper  frame  of 
reference. 

Turning  to  more  accurate  transitions  as  far  as  sense  and  meaning 
go,  we  shall  next  consider  the  relatively  faithful  rendition  of  Miss 
Anna  Swanwick: 

1  All  of  mere  transient  date 
As  symbol  showeth; 

.3  Here,  the  inadequate 
To  fulness  groweth; 

5  Here  the  ineffable 
Wrought  is  in  love; 

7  The  ever-womanly 
Draws  us  above. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  changes  in  the  rhythmic  pattern,  it  will  be 
noted  that  Miss  Swanwick’s  efTort  to  maintain  a  full  rh^-me-scheme, 
which  produces  the  curious  beginning:  “All  of  mere  transient  date/ 
As  symbol  showeth,”  falters  toward  the  end  and  has  to  be  relinquished 
in  lines  five  and  seven.  The  line:  “Wrought  is  in  love,”  which  again 
represents  a  concession  to  rhyme,  contains  elaborative  material  that, 
while  it  may  be  consonant  with  the  general  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
last  scene,  is  actually  larking  in  the  octet  of  the  Mystic  Chorus.  The 
reader  of  the  original  docs  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this  com¬ 
mentary. 
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The  transbtion  of  George  Madison  Priest  may  grow  on  one  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  poetic  merits.  Yet,  it  alters  the  meter  and  seems  to  be 
too  independent  a  version: 

AH  earth  comprises 
Is  symbol  alone; 

What  there  ne’er  suffices 
As  fact  here  is  known; 

All  past  the  humanly 
Wrought  here  in  love; 

The  Eternal-Womanly 
Draws  us  above. 

In  order  to  attain  a  complete  rhymc-scheine  and  smoothness  of  style, 
this  version  of  the  Mystic  Chorus  apparently  abandons  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor’s  principle  of  near-literalness.  Consequently,  in  both  style  and 
substance,  “the  white  light  of  Goethe’s  thought”  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  “through  the  tinted  glass”  of  Professor  Priest’s  mind  rather 
noticeably.  The  first  line,  rendered:  “All  earth  comprises,”  is  a  loose 
pharaphrase  of  “Alles  Vergängliche,”  not  a  linguistic  or  conceptual 
equivalent.  The  liberty  taken  here  assumes  the,  proportions  of  license 
in  the  translation  of:  “Das  Unbeschreibliche,/  Hier  ist’s  getan” 
into:  “All  past  the  humanly/ Wrought  here  in  love.”  Considerations  of 
rhyme  and  polish  have  also  brought  about  other  modifications.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  initial,  accented  position  of  the  German  “Hier”  in 
lines  four  and  six,  which  lends  force  to  the  antithetical  tension  of  the 
“here”  and  the  implied  “there,”  is  considerably  weakened  by  shifting 
the  “here”  to  an  internal  position.  More  important,  however,  are  the 
musical  transformations,  because  the  concern  for  intactness  of  rhyme 
has  produced  an  excess  of  o  and  u  vowels  in  the  translation.  Whereas 
Goethe’s  verse  abounds  in  the  frontal  diphthong  ei  and  in  the  frontal 
vowels  e,  ä  and  i,  and  is  kept  in  the  high  vowel  register,  the  translation 
shifts  to  a  low  musical  register.  At  best,  then.  Priest’s  version  may  be 
termed  an  interpretive  paraphrase  in  another  key,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  a  translation  in  the  same  musical  key. 

Louis  MacNiecc’s  version  is  marked  by  flaws  already  noted  in  the 
previous  translations,  although  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the 
original  metrical  pattern  intact: 

All  that  is  past  of  us 
Was  but  reflected; 

All  that  was  lost  in  us 
Here  is  corrected; 
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All  indescribablea 
Here  we  descry; 

Eternal  Womanhead 
Leads  us  on  high. 

It  would  apf>car  that  the  more  serious  shortcomings  of  the  transla¬ 
tions  discussed  do  not  betray  a  lack  of  technical  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  translators.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  shortcomings 
could  have  been  avoided  by  holding  to  Bayard  Taylor’s  principle  of 
approximate  literalness,  particularly  in  the  case  of  verse  like  the 
Mystic  Chorus  in  which  each  word  is  important.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  his  translation  largely  observes  this  rule  that  J.F.L.  Raschen’s 
rendering  seems  so  relatively  satisfactory  when  compared  with  others 
cited,  despite  the  rhythmic  liberties  taken: 

All  that  is  transient 
As  symbol  is  known; 

The  erstwhile  deficient 
Perfected  is  shown: 

The  indescribable 
Here  it  is  done: 

The  Ever- Womanly 
Still  draws  us  on. 

Bayard  Taylor  evidently  attempted  to  put  his  own  theory  into 
practice  in  the  following  translation,  without,  however,  completely 
hitting  the  mark: 

All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent: 

Earth’s  insufficiency 
Here  grows  into  event: 

The  indescribable, 

Here  it  is  done: 

The  Woman-soul  leadeth  us 
Upward  and  on! 

While  one  may  accept  this  translation  with  reservations,  it  still  mirrors 
the  original.  Its  main  deficiencies  seem  largely  due  to  Bayard  Taylor’s 
failure  to  follow  through  with  his  own  principle  of  near-literalness 
and  professed  aim  of  rhythmic  faithfulness.  Yet,  it  would  seem  to  have 
required  but  one  step  to  achieve  even  greater  fidelity.  That  this  is 
possible  may  be  suggested  by  the  following  version,  which  is  offered 
here  with  due  modesty: 

All  that  is  temporal 
Symbol  is  solely; 
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The  insufficient 
Here’s  sttnined  wholly; 

The  indescribable, 

Here  it  is  done; 

The  ever-feminine 
Beckons  us  on. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  far  from  difTicuIt  to  assume  the  role  of  a 
Beckmesser  in  criticizinit  existing  English  translations  of  Faust.  The 
purpose  pursued  here,  howes'er,  was  intended  to  be  constructive. 
While  we  arc  waiting  for  the  “perfect”  Faust  translation  to  app>ear, 
we  could  very  well  attempt  to  improve  upon  inadequate  renderings 
of  important  passages  in  order  to  enable  us  to  present  to  our  students 
in  comparative  literature  courses  an  English  image  of  Faust  that  is 
not  marred  by  painful  inadequacies  or  inept  distortions.  In  this  re> 
gard,  Bayard  Taylor’s  principles  of  near-literalness  and  rhythmic 
fidelity  can  serve  as  valid  guides  even  when  rendering  into  English 
short  verse  of  complex  meaning,  such  as  the  song  of  the  Chorus 
Mysticus. 

Harpur  College 

State  University  of  New  York 


TOWARD  A  BETI  ER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  GERMAN 
VOCABULARY 

Jacob  Hikble 

Many  a  German  teacher  has  often  asked  himself  the  question: 
How  can  I  lead  my  students  to  a  better  mastery  of  the  German 
vocabulary?  The  very  brevity  of  our  language  program  forces  us  to 
tackle  the  vocabulary  question  vigorously  and  systematically. 

It  is,  of  course,  self-e\’ident  that  hundreds  of  original  words  in 
both  English  and  German  arc  full  or  partial  cognates  and  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  international  technological  and  scientific  terms  arc  likewise 
shared  by  them.  But  besides  these  two  groups  we  should  stress  especially 
the  similarities  which  arc  based  on  the  second  German  sound  shift. 
This  would  prove  a  time-saver  and  sharpen  the  learner’s  insight.  Let 
us  make  capital  of  the  relationship  between  English  and  German. 
The  parallels  all  teachers  and  textbooks  should  bring  out  are  especially 
the  following  where  English  preserved  the  original  state  and  German 


“shifted”: 

English 

German 

Examples 

t 

tz,z,s,ss 

Fuß,  zehn,  was,  Wasser,  essen, 
Hitze,  heiß 

P 

pf,  f,  ff 

Pfanne,  Apfel,  auf,  offen,  Pforte, 
laufen 

k 

ch  (not  initial) 

kochen,  machen.  Buch,  Milch, 
streichen 

gh(now  often 
silent) 

ch 

leicht,  recht,  acht,  Nacht,  Fracht, 
Gewicht 

d 

t 

alt,  kalt,  rot,  tot,  weit,  reiten, 
falten,  Schatten 

th 

d 

dies,  dick,  dünn.  Dorn,  Leder, 
Feder,  Bruder 

V,  f 

b 

ab,  Dii’b,  Sieb,  leben,  haben, 
geben,  Kalb,  Silber 

s  +  cons. 

sch  cons. 

schlafen,  schwimmen,  schnarchen, 
schlimm 

(silent  k)  n 

kn 

Knecht,  Knopf,  Knabe  (knave), 
kneifen  (knife) 
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m  (silent  b) 

mm 

dumm,  Nummer,  Kammer, 

Lamm,  Kamm 

y  (final) 

g 

Tag,  Weg,  legen,  liegen,  schlagen, 
fliegen 

certain  vowels 

vowels  -}-  g 

Auge,  Hagel,  Regen,  Nagel,  Segel, 

Vogel,  Regel 

final  ow,  aw 

g 

folgen,  Bogen,  nagen,  eigen, 

Säge,  biegen 

(silent  1)  f,  V 

1  (sounded) 

halb,  Kalb,  Salbe 

n  dropped 

n  retained 

Gans,  Zahn,  fünf,  Sporn,  Stern, 
fern,  Wunsch 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  examples  that  can  be  cited  for 
many  of  these  parallels.  We  can  teach  our  students  to  look  out  for 
them  in  their  reading.  At  times  we  may  even  provide  them  with 
special  lists  to  test  their  ingenuity  and  to  teach  them  the  habit  of 
looking  out  for  them. 

Often  it  has  happened  that  corresponding  words  have  changed 
their  meaning  in  one  or  the  other  language,  -sometimes  in  both. 
So  for  instance  we  have  the  et>'mological  relatives  knight  -  Knecht, 
knave  -  Knabe,  hose  -  Hose,  clean  -  klein,  slim  -  schlimm,  slight  - 
schlecht  (schlicht),  beam  -  Baum,  small  -  schfnal,  neck  -  Nacken, 
dike  -  Teich,  lake  -  Lache,  ride  -  reiten,  leak  -  Loch,  thread  -  Draht, 
strong  -  streng,  starve  -  sterben,  dapper  -  tapfer.  Many  of  the  changes 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  cultural  history.  Thus  the  related  words 
stove  -  Stube  indicate  that  the  stove  (huge  tile-stoves  arc  still  found 
in  Bavarian  and  Austrian  farm  homes)  was  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  furniture  in  the  living-room.  The  pair  timber  - 
Zimmer  suggests  our  ancestors’  mode  of  building  log  cabins  and 
primitive  dwellings.  “Knife”  has  a  relative  in  “kneifen”,  “spoon”  in 
“Span”. 

Sometimes  English  or  German  words  have  gone  out  of  existence 
or  are  found  only  rarely  today.  Thus  the  English  “eke”  (German 
auch)  or  the  word  “thorp”  (German  Dorf),  both  common  in 
Chaucer’s  time  as  well  as  the  English  “wolt”  (German  Wald),  are 
no  longer  used  in  the  twentieth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  once  a  German  word  “Zagel”  for  the  English  “tail”  or  a  German 
“liitzel”  for  the  English  “little”. 

In  examining  etymological  relationships  it  is  often  necessary  to 
disregard  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  under- 
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standing  of  the  similarities.  Thus  “Gesicht”  corresponds  to  “sight”, 
“Gewicht”  to  “weight”,  “Gefecht"  to  “fight”,  “bereit”  to  “ready”, 
“Unabhängigkeit”  has  the  stem  of  "hang”. 

Along  with  the  mastery  of  these  etymological  relationships,  a 
start  should  be  made  on  furthering  the  understanding  of  German 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  other  word-building  elemenu.  While  the  sep¬ 
arable  prefixes  are  mosdy  self-explanatory,  it  takes  probing  to  acquire 
a  feeling  for  the  inseparable  ones.  The  use  and  analyzing  of  the 
various  suffixes  is  apt  to  appeal  to  the  creative  instincts  which 
slumber  in  all  our  students.  There  should  come  a  time  in  the  student's 
linguistic  development  when  he  can  analyze  such  formations  as 
Unveränderlichkeit,  WeltverbesserungsvoTSchläge,  Geburtshelfer, 
Fernsehsender,  Scheinwerfer,  Unabhängigkeitserklärung,  Schein¬ 
angriff,  etc.  Practice  should  be  devoted  to  the  analyzing  of  compound 
German  words  of  which  Mark  Twain  once  said  that  they  were  so 
long  that  they  had  a  perspective. 

One  of  the  outstanding  differences  between  the  German  and 
English  vocabularies  is  tlie  fact  that  English,  ever  since  the  Norman 
conquest,  borrowed  freely  from  French  and  later  from  other  sources. 
German,  while  taking  over  but  not  quite  assimilating  French  and 
international  terms,  built  its  stock  of  words  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  around  native  resources.  -It  should  be  impressed  on  our  students 
that,  if  they  know  a  basic  stock  of  a  few  hundred  key  words  of  Ger¬ 
manic  origin,  they  will,  with  proper  imagination  and  the  application 
of  a  few  etymological  and  word-building  principles,  recognize  easily 
a  few  thousand  German  words,  even  though  they  may  be  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  nature.  Otherwise  they  will  be  forced  to  consult  the  dic¬ 
tionary  a  thousand  times,  and  even  then  the  new  language  will  re¬ 
main  to  them  a  book  with  seven  seals. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fruitful  to  stress  the  force  of  prefixes  and 
prepositional  adverbs,  such  as  ab,  an,  auf,  aus,  be,  bei,  durch,  emp 
(ent),  ein,  er,  ge,  her  (also  herab,  heran,  herauf,  etc.),  hin  (also 
hinab,  hinauf,  hinaus,  etc.),  hinter,  nach,  mit,  über,  um,  unter,  ver, 
vor,  wider,  wieder,  zer,  zurück,  zusammen,  etc.  There  are  others,  such 
as  entgegen,  gegenüber,  vorwärts,  rückwärts,  voraus,  hinterher,  leer, 
voll,  teil,  statt,  zuwege,  instand,  etc. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  add  many  of  the  above-mentioned  prefixes 
to  the  33  common  verbs  treated  in  the  accompanying  table  and  many 
cf  their  noun-  and  adjective  derivatives  (note  that  practically  all  of 
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them  are  strong  verbs  or  derived  from  them).  With  some  verbs  (es¬ 
pecially  ziehen,  nehmen,  setzen)  from  100  to  300  individual  deriva¬ 
tives  exist.  To  save  space,  the  variable  prefixes  (über,  unter,  um, 
durch)  are  listed  only  once  although  some  verbs  make  use  of  th.em 
both  in  the  separable  and  inseparable  form  (übersetzen  and 
übersetzen,  um-gehen  and  umgehen,  über-legen  and  überlegen,  etc.) 
A  goodly  number  of  reflexive  verbs  should  likewise  be  included  (sich 
benehmen,  sich  betragen,  sich  unterhalten,  etc.) 


Key  to  Table  and  Additional  Noun,  Adjective  and  Verb  Formations* 


1.  binden 

2.  brechen 

3.  bringen 

4.  fahren 

5.  führen 

6.  fallen 

7.  finden 

8.  geben 

9.  gehen 

10.  greifen 

11.  halten 

12.  heben 

13.  konunen 

14.  lassen 

15.  liegen 

16.  legen 


Binde,  Band,  Bande,  Bindung,  bündig,  Bund,  Bündel, 
bändigen 

■ — bruch,  brüchig,  Brechung,  Gebrechen,  gebrechlich, 
brach 

— bringung,  — bringlich  (unwiederbringlich) 

Fähre,  Fahrt,  Fuhr(e), Fuhrmann, Gefährt, Gefährte, 
fertig,  Gefahr 

Führer,  — führung,  Einfuhr,  Ausfuhr,  ausführlich, 
Furt 

— fall,  Beifall,  Gefälle,  Gefallen,  — fällig,  Falle,  falls, 
Unfall 

— findung,  — fund,  erfinderisch,  Fund,  Findling, 
findig,  befindlich 

— gebung,  — gäbe,  Mitgift,  ergiebig,  freigebig,  begabt, 
angeblich,  ver — 

Vergehen,  — gehung,  — gang,  — gängig,  — gänglich, 
Vergangenheit,  gängeln 

— greifung,  — griff,  begreiflich,  ergriffen,  greifbar, 
Begriff 

— halt,  Aufenthalt,  Haushalt,  — haltung,  erhältlich, 
Inhalt,  Gehalt,  Behälter 

— hebung,  Hebel,  Hub,  erhaben,  erheblich,  Urheber, 
überheblich 

— kommen,  Einkommen,  — kunft,  Zukunft,  Nach¬ 
komme,  herkömmlich 

— lassung,  verlassen  (heit),  anläßlich,  verlässig,  gelas¬ 
sen  (heit) 

gelegen,  Lage,  Verlag,  verlegen,  Lager,  Gelegenheit 
— legung,  belegt,  Ableger,  belagern,  unüberlegt 
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17.  nehmen  — nehmung,  Vernunft,  annehmlich,  — nähme,  ange¬ 

nehm,  vornehm 

18.  richten  — richtung,  — rieht,  Gericht,  Richter,  Gericht,  richtig, 

Recht 

19.  schlagen  — schlag,  — schlagung,  Schlacht,  schlachten,  Ge¬ 

schlecht 

20.  schreiben  — Schreibung,  — schrift,  schriftlich,  Handschrift 

21.  sehen  — sehen,  — sehung,  — sicht,  — sichtig,  — sichtlich, 

beabsichtigen,  sichten 

22.  sitzen  — sitz,  Besitztum,  besessen,  Insasse 

23.  setzen  — Setzung,  — satz,  Entsetzen,  entsetzlich,  Gesetz,  Sat¬ 

zung,  Grundsatz 

24.  sprechen  — sprechung,  — Spruch,  Sprache,  beanspruchen, 

sprachlich,  gesprächig 

25.  stehen  — stehung,  — stand,  Standpunkt,  ständig,  vollständig, 

anständig 

26.  stellen  — Stellung,  Anstalt,  Gestalt,  Gestell,  Stall,  veranstal¬ 

ten,  Stelle 

27.  tragen  — tragung,  — trag,  Tracht,  Träger,  beantragen,  er¬ 

träglich,  Betragen 

28.  treiben  — treibung,  — trieb,  Auftrieb,  Getriebe,  Triebfeder, 

Trift,  triftig 

29.  treten  — tretung,  — tritt,  Übertreter,  Trittbrett,  betreten 

(adj.) 

30.  weisen  — Weisung,  — weis,  Wegweiser,  Postanweisung  (cf, 

wissen,  etc.) 

31.  wenden  — wendung,  — wand,  abwendisch,  Windel,  Wandel, 

Wandlung,  Windung 

32.  werfen  — werfung,  — wurf,  verwerflich,  unterwürfig,  Würfel, 

Scheinwerfer 

33.  ziehen  — ziehung,  — zug,  — züglich,  Zügel,  züchten,  zeugen, 

Zögling,  züchtigen 

*A  dash  ( — )  indicates  the  occurrence  of  a  corresponding  compound. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  arrangement  the  identity  of  word  families 
will  be  established.  Naturally,  a  mere  listing  of  compounds  is  not 
enough.  They  should  be  used  in  meaningful  sentences  and  bits  of  con¬ 
versation,  occasionally  with  a  touch  of  humor.  It  is  for  instance  in¬ 
teresting  that  “anführen”  means  both  “to  lead”  and  “to  cheat,”  that 
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“anzichcn”  renders  both  “to  put  on”  and  “to  attract,”  that  “Absatz” 
may  stand  for  the  English  “heel  (of  shoe),”  “sale,”  “pause,”  “para¬ 
graph”. 

With  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  etymological  parallels  between 
English  and  German  and  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  on  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  most  prolific  word  families  we  can  certain¬ 
ly  strengten  the  student’s  Sprachgefühl  and  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  a  sizable  vocabulary. 

North  Texas  Stale  College 


THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
ENGINEERING  TERMS 

Kurt  Keppler 

While  international  standardization  of  nomenclatures  has  a  long 
history’  as  demonstrated  by  the  (Latin)  Linnean  and  other  systems 
oi  scientific  terms,  the  standardization  of  scientific  and  engineering 
terms  by  technological  standardization  committees  since  the  time  of 
World  War  I  is  the  first  important  attempt  of  devising  a  systematic 
terminology  in  the  vernacular  language.  If  linguists  took  no  interest 
in  the  study  of  these  Latin  nomenclatures  just  mentioned,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  artificial  structures,  having  no  influence  on  any  living 
language.  The  case  is  different  in  technological  language  standardiza¬ 
tion  since  the  spoken  language  furnishes  the  building  material  frmn 
which  its  designations  are  taken.  Language  standardization,  therefore, 
is  applied  linguistics,^  and  not  only  German  linguists;*  scholars  like 
O.  Jesp>ersen  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  standardization  of 
scientific  and  engineering  terms. 

For  a  long  time,  German  organizations,  especially  the  Deutscher 
Normenausschuß  (DNA)  have  been  leading  ia  the  standardization 
of  scientific  terms;*  also  German  theoretical  research  in  this  field 
has  obtained  important  results.*  Therefore,  the  discussion  of  the 

*  see  Wüster,  E.:  Internationale  Sprachnormung  in  der  Technik 
besonder»  der  Elektrotechnik  (1931),  p.  8  ff.  Weisgerber,  L.:  Die  Mutter- 
Sprache  im  Aufbau  unserer  Kultur  (1950),  p.  94  f.;  213  ft.  Kandier, 
G.:  “Angewandte  Sprewh Wissenschaft“  in  Wirlcendes  Wort,  (1952),  III, 

p.  268. 

*  see  Weisgerber,  loc.  eit.,  p.  95.  Also  the  Bundesverband  der  Dol¬ 
metscher  und  Übersetzer  discussed  the  problem  of  language  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  its  1956  meeting,  see  Lebende  Sjyraehen  (1956),  I,  p.  20  f. 

*  It  we  compare  the  313  terminological  standardization  sheets  of  the 
DNA  with  the  corresponding  66  American  lists  up  to  19.55  (enumerated 
In  Wüster,  E.:  Bibliography  of  monolingual  scientific  and  technical 
dictionaries.  National  Standards.  Vol.  1,  19"5)  the  particular  interest  of 
the  DNA  in  standardizing  terminology  becomes  evident. 

*  Due  especially  to  the  excellent  investigations  of  Eugen  Wüster  whose 
standard  work  is  listed  in  note  1  (in  the  following  cited:  Sprachnormung). 
The  second  issue  of  Sprachforum  (III),  1958,  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Wüster  on  the  occasion  of  his  60th  birthday  and  contains  a  complete 
Wüster  bibliography  as  well  as  short  reviews  of  his  work  by  L.  Weis- 
gerber  and  F.  Lang. 
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tpmiinological  activities  of  the  DNA  can  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  problem  of  standardizing  scientific  and  engineering  terms,  a 
problem  which  is  also  of  considerable  international  importance.* 

I.  Attempts  at  industrial  standardization,  including  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  terminology  were  undertaken  long  before  the  establishment 
of  the  DNA,  founded  in  1917  by  the  principal  German  industrial  and 
engineering  organizations.*  In  the  following,  however,  we  shall  con¬ 
centrate  only  on  the  terminological  endeavours  of  the  DNA  which 
soon  realized  that  the  standardization  of  materials  can  often  not  be 
successfully  promoted  without  standardization  of  the  pertinent  en¬ 
gineering  terms.^  CX’er  5,000  of  them  have  insofar  been  standardized.* 

II.  1.  The  main  purpose  of  technological  language  standardization 
is  to  devise  designations  of  machines,  tools,  and  their  parts-  The 
activities  of  the  DNA,  howc\-er,  have  been  wider.  They  extend  to 
finished  and  raw  products  {Benzin,  Stahl),  and  to  raw  materials 
{Basalt,  Lehm).  Names  of  w’orking  processes  have  also  been  stand¬ 
ardized,  often  by  substantive  infinitives;  Destillieren,  Dämpfen.  A 
special  feature  is  the  standardization  of  terms  of  the  au.\iliary  sciences 
of  engineering:  (phys.)  Dichte;  (geol.)  Löß,  (math.)  Grundlinie. 
Also  other  words  used  in  engineering  have  been  standardized  and 

*It  is  of  international  importance  because  the  technological  standar¬ 
dization  committees  of  the  various  industrialized  countries  are  all  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  (national)  standardization  of  engineering  terminology.  In  the 
U.S.  these  activities  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association  and  the  American  Society  For  Testing  Materials;  see 
also  Wüster:  “Technische  Sprachbehandlung.  Aufgaben  und  Stand,”  in 
Sprachforum  (lüS.I),  I,  p.  52  ff.  —  International  standardization  of 
scientific  terminologj’  is  promoted  by  the  “Technical  Committee  ISO/37. 
Terminology”  of  the  “International  Organization  for  Standardization 
(ISO).”  See  also:  Kühler,  G.:  “Terminologie-Normung  auf  nationaler 
und  internationaler  Grundlage”  in  Elektronorm  (1957),  XI,  p.  77  ff. 

*  About  early  attempts  of  standardizing  German  railway  terminology, 
see  Kobschützky,  H.:  “Hundert  Jahre  Normung  im  deutschen  Eisen¬ 
bahnwesen,”  in  VDI-Zeitschrift  (1950),  XCV  p.  119  f.  About  similar 
attempts  in  the  field  of  aeronautics  before  World  War  I,  see  Pöschel, 
J.:  “Deutsche  Fachausdrücke  für  Luftschiffahrt  und  Flugwesen”  in 
Zeitschrift  des  Allgemeinen  Deutschen  Spreuhvereins  (1910),  25,  p. 
370  ff. 

^  see  Kübler  in  article  cited  in  note  5. 

•  An  incomplete  alphabetic  list  of  standardized  terms  up  to  1949  is 
contained  in  Frank,  O.:  Genormte  Fachausdrücke  und  Zeichen  (DNA 
Normenheft  8)  (1949). 
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have  also  been  defined:  Boden,  Moor,  moorig,  Moorboden,  etc. 

2.  Standardization  of  concepts,  therefore,  must  be  distin^ished  from 
the  standardization  of  designations.*  The  correlation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  related  concepts  is  of  special  importance.  Principles  dealing 
with  the  formation  and  designation  of  concepts  were  published  in 
1957.**  These  rules  are  an  outstanding  example  of  gegenwartsnahe 
Sprachwissenschaft,  and  should  be  of  interest  also  to  the  student  of 
German,  modern  languages,  and  linguistics.** 

3.  Language  standardization  is  chiefly  standardization  of  desig¬ 
nations,  and  most  standardized  terms  are  nouns.  Often  only  plurals 
are  standardized.  Sometimes  the  noun  is  preceded  by  an  attributive 
adjective  (abklingrnde  Schwingung)  or  takes  genitive  {Unterdruck¬ 
höhe  des  unterirdischen  Wassers)  or  prepositional  modifiers  {Schall¬ 
schutz  im  Hochbau).  .Mso  numerous  adjectives,  occasionally  modified 
by  adverbs  {eigenschussig;  blau  angelaufen)  have  been  standardized. 
Short  forms  like  Trafo  {Transformator)  are  avoided  although  being 
very  popular  in  current  engineering  literature.  However,  words, 
regular  nouns,  compounded  with  a  single  letter  by  a  hyphen,  another 
characteristic  of  the  present  day  engineering  langiiage,  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  standardized,  and  can  be  grouped  into  two  classes:  a)  words, 
in  which  the  letter  indicates  the  shape  of  a  tool,  etc.,  and  V  stands 
for  V-shaped  {V-Naht;  Kugel-T-StUck) ;  b)  words  in  which  it  is 
used  for  classification:  A-Horizont;  B-Horizont;  C-Horizont  (drain¬ 
age  engineering),**  While  in  some  cases  the  designations  of  all  tools 

•  An  outstanding  example  of  concept  standardization  was  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  concent  Stahl,  1924.  Formerly,  sehmiedhareg  Einen 
(malleahle  iron)  was  divided  into  Stahl  and  Sehmiedeisen  (soft  or  mild 
steel.)  This  classification  was  criticized  as  arbitrary,  and  seems  to  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  German  export  business  since  other  classifica¬ 
tions  were  used  in  most  other  countries.  The  DNA,  therefore,  extended 
the  designation  of  Stahl  also  to  Sehmiedeisen,  thereby  assimilating  the 
German  concept  to  British  and  American  usages. 

i®DIN  2.780,  published  as  “Vomorm"  in  lO*??  (Peuth  Vertrieb).  A 
previous  draft  is  published  in  DIN -Mitteilungen  (1953)  XXXII  p.  71  ff. 
A  critical  commentary  to  it  is  contained  in  “Allgemeine  Grundsätze 
für  die  Bildung  von  Begriffen  und  für  die  Abfassung  von  Begriffs¬ 
bestimmungen,”  by  H.Fincke,  in  Die  Emährungswirtsehaft  (1955),  H.  9. 

**  especially  their  sections  on  the  formation  of  compounds,  the 
figurative  use  of  words,  and  the  problem  of  forming  concepts. 

**  A  third  kind  of  combination  like  (el.)  Ni-Fe-Akkvmulator  (Niekel- 
Eisen-Akhimulator)  in  which  the  letters  are  genuine  abbreviations  or 
chem.  symbols  has,  thus  far,  not  been  used  in  standardized  terminology. 
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and  their  parts  have  been  standardized,  this  is  not  the  rule.  No  coin* 
plcte  system  of  terminology  (as  in  the  Linnean  systems)  is  con¬ 
templated.  Mostly  only  misleading  terms  are  eliminated,  and  un¬ 
ambiguous  words  arc  substituted.  The  number  of  standardized  words 
compared  with  the  mass  of  engineering  terms  —  over  50,000  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  —  is  therefore  small.** 

III.  1.  Standardization  of  engineering  terms  takes  place  in  three 
ways:**  either  new  designations  arc  devised  and  the  existing  discard¬ 
ed,  or  out  of  a  number  of  synonyms  one  is  standardized  and  the  others 
are  rejected,**  or,  if  terminological  usages  are  satisfactory,  they  are 
confirmed. 

2.  The  creation  of  new  stem  words  hardly  occurs.  An  exception 
seems  to  be  the  feminine  Wichte  (unit  of)  specific  weight,  standard¬ 
ized  in  1938  as  a  substitute  for  spezifisches  Gewicht  considered  to  be 
misleading.  The  word,  forming  a  counterpart  to  (phys.)  Dichte,  was 
not  entirely  new  but  existed  as  a  Low  German  dialect  word  with  the 
general  meaning  weight.**  Howev’er,  it  is  new  in  High  German  and  en¬ 
gineering,  and  is  an  isolated  attempt  of  revitalizing  the  German  en¬ 
gineering  vocabulary  by  borrowings  from  German  dialects.  Like  Rein- 
uichte,  Rohwichte,  Wichtezahl,  it  is  now  firmly  established  in  en¬ 
gineering,  is  used  in  classroom  instruction,  and  is  listed  in  works 
like  Duden.  Rechtschreibung.  Most  standardized  nouns  are  com¬ 
pounds  {Ferngas,  Meßiverk)  or  derivatives  {Erder,  Nullung).  After 
five  years  of  investigations,  the  key  names  Gleitfeder,  Paßfeder,  Gleit- 

**  The  standardized  terms  are  not  evenly  distributed  through  the 
various  branches  of  engineering.  In  addition  to  the  fields  mentioned, 
many  terms  have  been  standardized  in  electrical  and  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineering.  Of  scientific  designations,  those  of  physics  and  geology  pre¬ 
dominate.  Standardization  of  abbreviations,  signs,  and  symbols  is  a 
special  branch  of  language  standardization  not  to  be  discussed  here. 
See  Wüster:  Ftprachnormnvp,  p.  178  ff. 

see  Wüster:  Sj>rachnormvno,  p.  170  f. 

While  formerly  the  rejected  terms  were  mostly  ignored  in  the 
standardization  sheets,  they  are  now  often  listed,  as  in  DIN  56926 
“Theatertechnik,”  1956,  where  standardized  and  rejected  terms  are  con¬ 
fronted  in  a  special  section. 

After  a  long  trial  period  standardized  in  “DIN  1306.  Dichte  und 
Wichte”  (1936).  The  term  Wichte  was,  as  “firmly  established,”  retained 
in  the  revised  edition  of  1957.  The  dialect  word  occurs  in  the  forms  Wicht 
f.  and  Wichte  f,  see  Sehlcsmfi-Hohteinischre  Wörterbuch,  vol.  5,  col. 
616,  etc. 
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keil  were  introduced  as  substitutes  for  the  former  names,  since  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  field  of  key  names  had  been  very  great. 

3.  Creation  of  new  names  is  the  exception.  Mostly  an  existing 
word  is  selected  from  the  names  designating  the  same  object,  and 
misleading  designations,  especially  synonyms  and  homonyms,  are  dis¬ 
carded.  Different  terms  designating  the  same  subject  are  often  not 
considered  misleading  if  used  in  different  branches  of  engineering, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  identical  names  designating  different  objects 
in  different  fields.  Hierefore,  no  complete  elimination  of  synonyms 
and  homonyms  has  ever  been  practised.*^ 

4a.  While  the  most  important  function  of  standardization  is  the 
creation  of  unambiguous  terms,  terminology  is  improved  also  by  other 
means.  Sometimes  words  of  foreign  origin  are  replaced  by  German 
words.  Lüfter  and  Entlüfter  were  standardized  instead  of  Ventilator 
and  Exhauster,  and  the  self-explaining  terms  (el.)  Scheinwiderstand, 
Wirkwiderstand,  Blind  wider  stand  were  substituted  for  Impedenz,  Re- 
sisteru,  Reaktaru.  However,  a  considerable  mass  of  foreign  standardiz¬ 
ed  words  occur  especially  in  electrical  engineering  but  also  in  most  other 
fields.  Even  Antenne  was  standardized  instead  of  Luftleiter,  and  re¬ 
cently  the  attitude  towards  foreign  words  became  still  more  friend¬ 
ly.“ 

b.  The  problem  whether  German  or  foreign  designations  should 
be  used  in  engineering  and  its  auxiliary  sciences  has  often  been  de¬ 
bated,  and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
foreign  words  are  international  only  in  form  but  not  in  meaning,  as 

A  connecting  rod  is  Treibstange  in  locomotive  construction  and 
Pleuelstange  in  automobile  manufacture.  Tender  (loc.,  hydraul.)  and 
Zylinder  (loc.,  screws)  have  different  meanings  in  the  different  fields 
referred  to.  Most  recently  the  standardization  of  alternative  names  was, 
in  two  instances — long  compounds  and  certain  foreign  words —  authorized 
by  DIN  2330.  See  also  next  note. 

**  DIN  2330  points  out  that  if  a  German  term  is  substituted  for  a 
foreign  word,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  concept  expressed  by  the  foreign  word.  Elimination  of  a  foreign 
word  should  not  be  permissible  if  before  standardization  a  Carman  and 
foreign  designation  had  both  been  used.  In  such  cases,  if  advisable, 
both  terms  should  be  standardized.  Regret  was  expressed  that  Preßkoh¬ 
len  had  been  standardized  instead  of  Brikett —  since  B.  denoted  a 
much  wider  concept  then  Preßkohle  (=Kohlenbrikett) , 
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can  be  seen  also  from  the  following  examples:** 

Akkumulator  1)  (cl.)  (U.S.)  accumulator  1)  (el.)  (Gt.  Brit.) 

storage  battery;  (Gt.  Brit.)  ac-  Akkumulator;  2)  (hydraul.) 
cumulator;  2)  (hydraul.)  accu-  Akkumulator;  3)  (auto,  etc.) 
mulator  Stoßdämpfer;  Stoßfänger 

Interferenz  (opt.)  interference  interference  1)  (opt.)  Inter¬ 
ferenz;  2)  (rad.)  Störung 

Karbon  (geol.)  Carboniferous  carbon  1)  (chen.)  Kohlenstoff; 

2)  (el.)  Kohle  (of  arc  lamp,  etc.) 

Kondensator  (el.,  tel.,  steam  condenser  1)  (el.,  tel.,  steam 

eng.)  condenser  eng.)  Kondensator;  2)  (opt.) 

Kondensor 

While  truly  international  designations  are  helpful,  pseudointcmational 
words  of  the  latter  type  are  misleading*®  since  they  suggest  inter¬ 
nationality  also  of  meaning,  and  difficulties  are  greatest  if  the  C5er- 
man  and  foreign  words  refer  to  different  but  closely  related  concepts. 
For  a  long  time,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  Periods  (el.)  was 
period  in  English,  and  only  recent  research  established  that  Periode 
was  cycle  while  period  was  Periodendauer.*^  These  examples  show 
also  the  difficulty  of  standardizing  internationally  understandable 
terms  in  the  national  language.  Warnings  have  therefore  been  advanc¬ 
ed  against  the  standardization  of  misleading  words  of  foreign  origin, 
and  for  this  reason  the  DNA  has  sometimes  been  reluctant  to  stand¬ 
ardize  designations  of  foreign  origin  except  in  cases  where  inter¬ 
national  identity  of  meaning  was  beyond  doubt.** 

IV.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  engineering 
vocabulary  has  been  standardized,  many  of  these  terms  are  words  of 
importance,  and  therefore  technological  language  standardization  is 

All  the  German  foreign  terms  in  the  following  list  have  been 
standardized. 

***  About  the  general  problem,  see  my  article  “Irreführende  Fremd¬ 
wörter,”  in  Lebende  Sprachen  (1957)  II,  p.  134  f. 

*1  see  Lang,  F.:  “Bessere  Verständigung  durch  Terminologie-Normung” 
in  Wo-Maschinenmarlct,  No.  2.  (Feh.  1965),  p.  2. 

Also  the  occurrence  of  foreign  proper  names  in  compounds  sometimes 
met  with  objections.  Therefore,  instead  of  Woodruffkeil  and  Foucault¬ 
sche  Ströme,  Scheibenfeder  and  Wirbelströme  were  standardized.  How¬ 
ever,  many  proper  names,  German  and  foreign,  occur  in  the  standardized 
vocabulary.  Woodruffkeil  was  retained  in  Sv/itzerland.  See  VI. 
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likely  to  influence  the  language  of  the  engineer  in  numy  ways. 

1.  It  has  been  the  basic  principle  of  standardization  of  terminology 
to  have  in  any  branch  of  science  a  separate  designation  for  every 
concept  and  for  every  concept  only  one  designation.  This  principle 
has  been  slightly  modified  recently.**  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
stands.  In  spite  of  its  limited  scope,  therefore,  language  standardiza¬ 
tion  promotes  an  unambiguous  terminology  and  its  thorough  ration¬ 
alization,  thus  facilitating  cooperative  scientific  research. 

2.  According  to  DIN  2330  (6)**  designations  should  be  clear, 
simple,  easily  impressible  and  pronounceable,  and  be  suitable  for  the 
formation  of  derivatives.  They  should  also,  if  possible,  give  a  short 
definition  of  the  concept  concerned.  Not  all  standardized  terms  stand 
the  test  of  these  principles.**  The  great  majority,  however,  does. 

3.  If  sometimes  whole  phrases  have  been  standardized,  it  was  done 
in  the  interest  of  unambiguity.  Conciseness,  a  main  characteristic  of 
scientific  literature,**  is  another  aim  of  the  DNA,  but  only  it  consistent 
with  the  main  principle  of  unambiguity.  If,  therefore,  a  concept  can 
be  as  precisely  described  by  a  shorter  as  by  a  longer  term,  the  former 
is  mostly  standardized:  Rohwichte  instead  o(' Raumeinheitsgewicht. 
Unnecessary  compound  parts,  syllables,  and  letters  are  often  omitted: 
Vor  (schalt)  widerst  and;  Drehspul(cn)meßgerät;  Tangent  (ial)  keil.  The 
great  majority  of  standardized  terms  are  noun  compounds,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  parts.  Since  phrases  are  often  compressed  into  com¬ 
pounds,  also  compounds  of  four  or  more  parts  occur:  Aschkasten¬ 
bodenklappenzug.  In  such  cases,  hyphens  are  often  supplied:  Sechs- 
phasen-Quecksilberdampf -Gleichrichter.  Easily  understandable  deriva¬ 
tives  are  sometimes  preferred  to  compounds:  Filtrat,  Leuchte  instead 
of  Durchgeseihtes,  Beleuchtungskörper.  Often  — er  is  substituted  for 
-maschine,  etc.:  Samenreiniger;  Vorfluter  {Vorflutkanal),  but 

**  see  notes  16, 17. 

see  note  9. 

If  Neusilber  (“German”  silver),  a  copper-nickel-zinc  alloy  without 
any  silver  content  has  been  standardized,  it  probably  was  because  this 
term  must  be  considered  firmly  established.  However,  its  standardization 
was  criticized  in  DIN  2330.  Also  the  standardization  of  Tonauf¬ 
nahmegerät  met  with  objections,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
correct  term  was  Schallaufnahmegerät  (in  English,  correctly,  sound 
pick-up)  since  it  serves  for  the  picking  up  of  sounds  in  general. 

Compare  my  article :  “CJharacteristics  and  Difficulties  of  the  German 
Scientific  Vocabulary,”  in  German  Quarterly,  (1956),  p.  132  f. 
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Hobelmaschine  was  standardized  instead  of  Hobler  which  might  be 
a  person. 

4.  While  in  the  general  language  of  engineering  slight  variations 
of  form  often  do  not  influence  meaning  (Haspe  I  or  Haspen  m;  Bolz 
or  Bolzen)  this  is  not  true  of  standardized  terminology.  Before  stand¬ 
ardization,  a  (mach.)  bushing  was  Buchse  or  Büchse.  Afterwards 
such  tools  were  -buchse,  Büchse  being  reserved  for  boxes.  Also  the 
standardized  words  Feuertür,  Kuppelkopf,  Sicherheitkette  (of  rail¬ 
road  cars)  designate  other  devices  than  Feuerungstür,  Kupplungskopf, 
Sicherungskette.  Normteilung  and  Schraubräder  (of  gear  wheels) 
must  be  distinguished  from  Normalteilung  and  Schraubenräder.  Erd¬ 
leitung  (el.)  und  Erdangsleitung  refer  to  different  devices.  The  great 
variety  of  word  forms,  each  having  its  own  specialized  meaning  is  also 
a  characteristic  of  standardized  terminology. 

5.  Plasticity  and  vividness  has  always  been  a  special  feature  of 
German  engineering  and  mining  language,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  many  words  taken  over  from  the  colloquial  language.*^  These 
metaphoric  uses,  in  general,  are  not  discriminated  against  by  the 
DNA.  Numerous  concrete  nouns  taken  over  from  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  standardized:  Auge,  Flügel,  Hals,  Hut,  Kappe  (of 
screws  and  nuts) ;  (el.)  Fluß,  Strom.  The  new  designation  (el.) 
Wächter  was  introduced.  However,  the  number  of  standardized 
popular  words  used  figuratively  in  engineering  is  small,  and  is  zero 
in  some  branches.  Other  terms  have  often  been  preferred:  Ansatz  (in¬ 
stead  of  Nose)  (of  a  screw).  Popular  words  also  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  compounds  than  independently:  Bremstrommel,  Dämpfer¬ 
lößei.  The  attitude  of  the  DNA  has  been  friendlier  towards  abstract 
popular  nouns,  many  of  which  are  used  as  technical  terms  in  physics, 
mathematics,  etc.,  as  Dichte  in  III,  2.  Many  of  them  have  been  stand¬ 
ardized,  and  sometimes  the  term  is  given  a  concrete  meaning:  (el.) 
Sicherung. 

V.  Looking  on  the  standardized  vocabulary  as  a  whole,  we  notice 
that  it  is  not  without  inconsistencies.  If  we  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  standardized  terminology  was  conciseness,  it  must 
also  be  said  that  Fahrtrichtungsanzeiger  was  standardized  instead  of 
Winker  although  the  latter  term  is  in  general  use,  and  misunder- 


For  the  latest  discussion,  see  Mackensen,  L. :  Sprache  und  Technik, 
(1954),  p.  11  ff. 
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Standings  hardly  occur.  The  compound  parts,  sufTixes,  etc.,  mentioned 
in  IV,  3  are  not  always  eliminated:  Tangentialableitung,  Gefahren- 
punkt.  If  schwarz  gehärtet  is  written  as  two  words  and  schware¬ 
geglüht  (both  of  steel  wire)  as  one,  this  may  have  practical  reasons 
but  no  such  arguments  can  be  advanced  if  one  standardization  sheet 
speaks  of  the  Molvolum  and  the  other  of  the  Molvolumen  of  gases. 
Hyphens  are  not  always  supplied  in  tapeworm-words,*'  and  Duden’s 
rules  of  orthography  are  not  always  followed.  According  to  DIN 
820**  they  should  always  be  applied.  This  can  be  observed  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  uses  of  c,  z,  and  k,  in  foreign  words:  Centi-  and 
Centistok(es)  but  Zentimeter  and  Zentiliter;  also  Carbonhärte  but 
Karbonat.  Carnallit  is  Karnallit  in  Duden.  Inconsistent  is  also  Bild¬ 
telegrafie  as  compared  with  Telegraphengerät,  and  Breccie  should 
be  Brekzie.  A  considerable  number  of  diminutives  and  nouns  com¬ 
pounded  with  superlatives  have  been  standardized,  although  accord¬ 
ing  to  DIN  820  they  should  be  avoided.  However,  the  wisdom  of  these 
directives  is  questionable." 

VI.  The  DNA  is  one  of  the  few  important  German  otganizations 
in  which  representatives  from  the  German  West  and  East  are  still 
working  together.  However,  since  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  their 
own  standardization  organizations,  occasionally  terminological  dif- 


**8ee  DIN  820  (1943/52)  ‘‘Normungsarbeit.  Gestaltung  von  Norm- 
blättem,”  p.  13.  According  to  this  directive,  hyphens  should  always  be 
supplied. 

*»see  note  28. 

*0  Often,  in  the  sciences,  diminutives  assume  technical  meanings, 
mostly  also  denoting  smallness.  This  is  especially  true  of  botanical  terms: 
Hütchen  pileus,  Knöpfchen  plumula,  Köpfchen  capitulum.  It  occurs  also 
in  most  other  sciences:  (biol.)  Stäbchen  (rod-shaped)  bacteria;  (chem.) 
Blättchen  lamella;  (med.)  Schtvämmchen  aphthae;  Zäpfchen  1)  uvula, 
2)  suppository;  (zool.)  Füßchen  (of  brachipods,  etc.)  pedicle.  Examples 
of  engineering  terms  are:  Feldchen  (arch.)  panel,  compartment; 
Hämmerchen  jack  (of  repeater  watch);  Näpfchen  (text.)  step; 
Schiffchen  (of  sewing  mach.)  shuttle;  (text.)  fly-shuttle.  This  generally 
used  device,  therefore,  should  not  be  discriminated  against. — In  the 
case  of  compounds  compounded  with  superlatives,  a  difference  should 
be  made  between  absolute  and  relative  superlatives.  The  objections  of 
DIN  2330  are  valid  only  in  the  case  of  relative  superlatives.  Absolute 
superlatives  are  often  useful  as  compound  parts  of  technical  terms,  see 
also  my  article:  “Misleading  German  Compound  Nouns,”  in  The  German 
Quarterly,  (1958),  p.  294. 
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ferences  caused  by  this  situation  occur.  What  is  Biegcmoment  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  is  Diegungsmoment  in  Austria,  and  while  in 
Germany  and  Austria  Scheibenfeder  has  been  standardized  instead 
of  Woodruffkeil,  the  latter  term  was  retained  in  Switzerland.  Since, 
however,  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  organizations  regularly  follow  the 
German  lead  in  terminological  questions,  the  uniformity  of  German 
engineering  terminology  seems  to  be  assured. 

The  standardized  terms  are  mostly  used  by  the  principal  industrial 
enterprises.  These  words,  therefore,  belong  to  the  essential  vocabulary 
of  the  German  engineer,  and  standardized  terminology  is  decidedly 
influencing  the  language  of  engineering,  especially  electrical  en¬ 
gineering.**  Through  foremen  and  laborers,  by  way  of  price  lists,  etc., 
many  of  these  words  reach  the  general  public.  The  influence  of  tech¬ 
nological  language  standardization  on  the  present-day  German  lan¬ 
guage  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Henry  D.  Hubbard  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  called  the 
standardization  of  engineering  terms  “just  an  engineering  job”  not 
much  different  from  the  construction  of  an  engine  or  road.**  This  at¬ 
titude  has  not  been  shared  by  the  DNA.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems 
to  be  agreement  that  scientific  language  standardization  is  an  im¬ 
portant  border  region  between  the  vast  fields  of  science  and  lingu¬ 
istics,  and  the  best  results  in  standardizing  scientific  terminology  are 
obtained  by  cooperative  efforts  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  linguists. 
Such  cooperation  will  combine  scientific  accuracy  w’ith  linguistic 
soundness,  and  will  procure  an  easily  understandable  and  pronounc- 
able  vocabulary.  Indeed,  such  collective  efforts,  if  undertaken  on  an 
international  basis,  may  promote  not  only  international  understand- 
ability  but  international  understanding. 

Wilberforce  University 


see  Kühler  in  article  cited  in  note  6. 

**  Hubbard,  Henry  D.:  Some  notes  on  an  international  auxiliary 
language,  (mimeographed)  (1924),  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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REVISED  TECHNIQUES  IN  TEACHING  SCIENTIFIC 
GERMAN 

Sara  Euzabeth  Fiel 

Training  students  to  read  scientific  German  efficiently  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  solved  in  a  short  time.  Graduate  students  must  fre* 
quently  acquire  this  skill  in  less  than  a  year.  The  teacher  must 
examine  his  methods  critically,  and  ask  himself:  “What  are  the 
minimum  essentials?”  “How  can  I  teach  these  basic  elements  most 
effectively?”  He  must  break  with  tradition  and  eliminate  drastically, 
if  he  is  to  accomplish  his  task. 

The  questions  arise:  How  is  the  teacher  to  evaluate  the  problem 
and  how  may  he  be  sure  that  he  is  adequately  trained  to  do  his  best? 
His  experience  in  the  classroom  will  be  a  decisive  factor.  Equally  impor- 
tent  is  his  experience  in  reading  technical  publications.  He  should  spend 
time  in  reading  specialized  journals  and  periodicals,  and,  in  addition, 
he  should  have  cx]}erience  in  scientific  translation.  How  can  he  train 
his  students  if  he  has  not  found  out  for  himself  what  is  essential?  His 
efforts  need  not  go  unrewarded;  good  commercial  translations  repre¬ 
sent  a  source  of  additional  income.  Apart  from  the  financial  return, 
there  is  profit  for  the  teacher  in  that  he  will  gain  insight  into  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  students,  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  validity  of  his  preachings.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  in¬ 
structor  be  capable  of  translating  the  reading  selections  of  the  text 
into  good  English.  Unless  he  has  done  translations,  he  can  not  fully 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  he  is  attempting  to  handle. 

My  experience  in  this  field  has  led  me  to  change  my  teaching 
methods  radically,  with  good  results.  This  judgment  is  based  on  the 
student’s  ability  to  translate  at  sight  and  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  in  language  for  advanced  degrees.  How  much  of  the 
skill  is  retained  b  problematical  and  certainly  much  of  it  will  be  lost 
unless  the  student  pursues  his  reading.  Training  under  the  revised 
methods  is  adequate  for  immediate  needs  and  provides  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  development,  if  desired. 

It  is  possible  to  start  with  a  group  of  students  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  and  equip  them  to  use  it  as  a  tool  for 
research  in  a  summer  or  a  two  semester  course.  This  requires  much 
abbreviation  of  what  has  previously  been  regarded  as  desirable.  Each 
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instructor  must  develop  his  own  technique  for  his  immediate  situa¬ 
tion.  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  methods  and  cite  some  examples 
of  possible  simplifications  which  may  start  the  teacher  thinking  about 
the  problem,  and  give  him  some  guides  for  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
task. 

The  textbook  should  be  one  designed  for  use  by  science  students. 
It  is  purposeless  to  teach  the  student  a  vocabulary  for  which  he  will 
have  little  use;  there  are  difficulties  peculiar  to  scientific  German  that 
the  ordinary  elementaiy  texts  do  not  treat. 

The  teacher  should  assume  the  attitude  that  he  does  not  expect 
the  student  to  know  much  about  grammar;  then  the  student  is  not 
ashamed  to  ask  questions.  Study  of  the  declension  of  the  definite 
article  presents  an  excellent  way  to  introduce  the  study  of  grammar 
in  general,  and  cases  and  their  uses  in  particular.  With  the  aid  of 
simple  sentences,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
the  forms  of  the  article  in  order  to  be  able  to  identify  the  function  of 
each  noun.  Z)er-words,  ein-words,  relative,  demonstrative  and  inter¬ 
rogative  pronouns  and  adjective  endings  are  relatively  easy  to  learn 
and  identify,  if  the  student  knows  his  “der,  die,  das”  jjerfectly.  If  at¬ 
tention  to  the  forms  of  the  article  is  constantly  stressed,  the  student 
will  learn  to  read  analytically. 

Most  of  the  verb  forms  the  student  encounters  will  be  in  the  third 
person.  If  he  knows  the  infinitive,  he  knows  the  third  person  plural 
of  the  present  tense,  as  well  as  the  first  person  plural  and  the  polite 
form.  Thus  he  has  to  concentrate  only  on  the  third  person  singular. 
If  he  knows  the  other  two  principal  parts,  he  has  all  the  information 
he  needs,  for  most  verbs.  The  chief  factor  here  is  recognition  of  the 
verbal  stem  used  in  combination  with  many  prefixes  and  suffixes.  I 
strongly  endorse  work  on  word  families  and  on  exercises  in  develop¬ 
ing  as  many  words  as  possible  from  the  principal  parts  of  the  fre¬ 
quently  used  verbs. 

It  is  enough  if  the  student  learns  the  nominative  singular  form 
cf  the  noun  with  the  article  without  concern  for  rules  for  gender, 
declensional  memberships,  declensional  endings,  etc.  When  a  change 
in  the  ending  of  a  noun  suggests  a  possible  plural,  a  glance  at  the 
article  and  the  verb  will  provide  the  answer. 

The  study  of  the  word  order  is  essential  for  rapid  comprehension 
of  long,  complicated  sentences.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  possible 
positions  of  the  verb;  this  should  be  done  for  the  three  typ)es  of  word 
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order  in  one  presentation,  in  order  that  the  student  may  see  the  whole 
picture.  He  must  learn  to  look  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  before  he 
attempts  to  translate.  There  he  will  find  the  negations  or  other 
qualifying  elements,  tlie  separable  prefixes,  infinitives,  participles, 
etc.  which  follow  a  different  sequence  in  the  English  sentence. 

The  subjunctive  and  passive  do  not  merit  a  detailed  treatment. 
It  b  sufficient  if  the  student  recognizes  them  and  translates  them 
correctly.  In  the  case  of  the  subjunctive,  translation  is  sometimes 
difficult  because  English  forms  are  defective. 

There  arc  other  special  difficulties  which  must  be  emphasized. 
There  are  the  “little  words*’  that  are  used  profusely.  Short  and  fre¬ 
quent  drills  on  these  arc  helpful.  I'here  are  the  three  types  of  con¬ 
structions  in  which  the  verb  stands  first  in  the  sentence,  including  the 
“if-less  if’  structure  where  the  student  must  learn  to  look  for  a  “so’’ 
after  the  comma.  There  arc  the  three  uses  of  “werden”  where  the 
accompanying  verb  form  identifies  the  use.  There  are  the  frequently 
used  words  with  more  than  one  meaning:  da,  damit  and  während, 
for  example.  Again,  a  glance  at  the  position  of  the  verb  gives  the 
answer.  There  are  the  extended  attribute  or  participial  constructions 
which  cause  less  difficulty  if  the  student  has  learned  to  read  with  at¬ 
tention  to  inflections.  Repetition  and  emphasis  must  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  group. 

Sight  reading  is  a  must.  The  material  used  should  be  less  difficult, 
at  first,  than  the  material  currently  being  read  in  the  textbook.  Sight 
reading  gives  the  student  confidence  and  helps  him  to  apply  the 
principles  he  is  learning.  It  gives  the  instructor  a  chance  to  detect 
weaknesses  and  to  see  where  instruction  has  been  inadequate.  It  also 
enables  him  to  guide  the  students  in  judicious  guessing.  The'  selection 
cf  appropriate  material  means  much  extra  work  for  the  instructor, 
but  the  results  justify  the  labor. 

The  teacher  must  drill  the  students  constantly  on  the  vocabulary 
which  is  basic  for  all  fields.  He  must  teach  the  students  to  analyze  new 
words.  An  excellent  exercise  for  analyzing  the  significance  of  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  is  oral  repetition  of  words  from  the  vocabulary  in 
alphabetical  sequence.  After  the  students  have  heard  ten  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  same  prefix,  that  prefix  assumes  a  real  meaning. 

Basic  vocabulary  can  be  strengthened  and  expanded  through 
reading.  The  choice  of  a  suitable  reader  for  the  class  is  difficult 
since  many  of  the  reading  texts  contain  material  which  is  of  no  par- 
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ticular  interest  to  the  group.  Readings  in  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics  are  generally  acceptable.  In  the  second  semester,  each 
student  should  select  readings  in  his  own  held,  and  after  approval  by 
the  instructor,  prepare  a  report  to  give  in  class.  If  there  is  a  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  he  can  not  translate,  the  class  works  on  the 
problem.  Reports  on  readings  lead  to  spirited  question-and-answer 
sessions.  There  are  many  values  inherent  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

In  the  face  of  recent  world  developments,  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  teachers  of  scientific  German  will  be  called  upon  to  do  their 
work  more  efficiently  than  before.  To  prepare  to  meet  this  demand, 
tliey  must  hrst  anal)'ze  what  has  been  done,  and  then  decide  how 
their  techniques  can  be  improved.  I  hope  that  this  brief  discussion 
will  stimulate  thinking  along  these  lines. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


THE  GERMAN  EQUIVALENTS  OF  ENGLISH  TO  LIKE 
Ernest  M.  Wolf 

There  exist  in  German  four  equivalents  for  the  English  verb  to 
like.  They  are:  1.  etwas  gern  tun;  2.  jemandem  gefallen;  3.  etwas 
gern  haben;  4.  mögen.  Four  options  instead  of  one  constitute  an 
embarras  de  richesse  which  leaves  our  students  puzzled.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  compounded  by  peculiarities  of  structure,  meaning,  and 
usage. 

Each  of  these  four  equivalents  is  probably  mentioned  individually 
it:  our  textbooks.  Etwas  gern  tun  is  frequently  —  though  by  no  means 
always  —  treated  under  the  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  Mögen  finds  its  appropriate  place  among  the  modal  auxil¬ 
iaries.  And  gefallen  is  mostly  enumerated  in  the  list  of  impersonal 
verbs.  Gern  haben  is  a  colloquialism  which  does  not  fit  into  any  of 
the  preceding  traditional  categories;  if  one  encounters  it  at  all,  it  is 
in  textbooks  which  use  the  conversational  approach.  Though  at  least 
three  of  the  expressions  are  thus  more  or  less  sure  to  be  mentioned, 
their  relationships  to  each  other  are  rarely  presented  systematically. 
Our  own  treatment  will  not  be  exhaustive;  it  only  attempts  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  possibilities  of  rendering  to  like  into  German. 

1.  GERN  TUN 

This  expression  is  used  when  the  object  is  a  verb,  as  in  Ich  lese 
gern  “I  like  to  read.”  Basically  the  position  of  gern  is  the  same  as 
that  of  nicht.  Gern  always  follows  a  pronominal  object:  Ich  höre  es 
gern  *‘I  like  to  hear  it”  But  it  must  precede  an  adverb,  an  ad¬ 
verbial  phrase,  an  infinitive,  and  a  past  participle:  Ich  gehe  gern 
früh  zu  Bett  “I  like  to  go  to  bed  early”;  Ich  gehe  gern  schunmmen 
“I  like  to  go  swimming”;  Ich  habe  gern  gespielt  “I  (have)  liked  to 
play.”  If  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  noun  object,  the  position  of  gern 
is  more  flexible,  i.e.,  it  may  stand  before  as  well  as  after  the  noun 
object.  It  is  possible  to  say:  Ich  lese  gern  Biographien  or  Ich  lese 
Biographien  gern.  In  the  first  example  there  is  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  object.  In  the  second,  the  stress  would  be  on  the  verb,  on  the 
idea  of  liking.  But  in  neither  case  is  the  emphasis  really  strong.  The 
preference  for  one  or  the  other  seems  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  sentence 
rhythm  or  of  jiersonal  style.  What  has  been  said  thus  far  concerning 
the  position  of  gern  applies  also  to  its  comparative  and  superlative 
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fomu  etwas  lieber  tun  and  etwas  am  liebsten  tun.  The  superlative 
form  deserves  a  brief  comment.  To  like  to  do  something  best,  i.e., 
to  prefer  doing  it  to  doing  anything  else,  implies  by  its  very  nature  a 
strong  emphasis.  It  is  therefore  logical  that  in  German  am  liebsten 
is  often  accorded  the  position  of  strongest  stress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence:  Am  liebsten  lese  ich  Biographien, 

Gern  appears  often  in  its  expanded  form  .'s  gerne.  The  addition 
of  the  “e”  is  optional.  The  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  forms 
dep)ends  partly  upx>n  p>crsonaI  preference  and  partly  upx>n  sentence 
rhythm.  Gerne  as  the  weightier  form  gives  to  the  sentence  somewhat 
more  fullness  and  body.  At  the  same  time  it  may  also  convey  a  greater 
degree  of  warmth  and  p>ersonal  feeling.  Compared  to  it  the  shorter 
form  gern  may  perhaps  sound  somewhat  curt  and  matter-of-fact. 

2.  GEFALLEN 

Gefallen  is  used  in  connection  with  noun  and  pronoun  objects. 
Thus  it  takes  up  where  etwas  gern  tun  leaves  off.  Examples  would 
be:  Das  Gemälde  gefällt  mir  “I  like  the  painting”  and  Es  gefällt  mir 
“I  like  it.”  The  usual  way  to  approach  an  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  gefallen  is  to  render  the  German  sentence:  Das  Gemälde 
gefällt  mir  by  The  painting  is  pleasing  to  me.  Though  no  native 
speaker  of  English  would  use  this  as  a  substitute  for  I  like  this  paint¬ 
ing,  it  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  effering  an  approximate  parallel  to  the 
German  construction. 

The  comparative  forms  arc  basically  the  same  in  English  and  in 
German.  Both  use  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  good 
(or  well)  and  gut  respectively  to  arrive  at  the  series:  es  gefällt  mir 
gut,  es  gefällt  mir  besser,  es  gefällt  mir  am  besten  and  /  like  it  ivell, 
J  like  it  better,  I  like  it  best.  Besides  this  gradation  there  exists  in  both 
languages  a  second  series.  It  does  not  indicate  steps  in  comparison 
so  much  as  degrees  of  intensity.  This  qualitative  gradation  comes  again 
in  three-step  series:  es  gefällt  mir,  es  gefällt  mir  gut,  es  gefällt  mir  sehr 
gut  and  I  like  it,  I  like  it  much,  /  like  it  very  much.  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  differ  in  the  choice  of  the  basic  adjective-adverb  by  which  they 
indicate  the  degree  of  intensity  in  these  series.  This  is  an  important 
and  troublesome  difference,  particularly  in  the  superlative  form.  Our 
students  are  always  tempted  to  substitute  es  gefällt  mir  sehr  viel  for 
es  gefällt  mir  sehr  gut.  It  is  a  speech  habit  which  is  hard  to  break. 

3.  GERN  HABEN 

Gern  haben  is  a  colloquial  synonym  for  gefalleri.  It  shares  with 
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the  latter  the  characteristic  of  being  applicable  to  noun  and  pronoun 
objects  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  etwas  gern  tun.  It  resembles 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  structure  as  a  periphrase  using  the 
adverb  gem  to  express  the  idea  of  liking. 

Used  with  objects  gefallen  and  gern  haben  are  interchangeable. 
There  is  no  difference  between  Ich  habe  diese  Möbel  gern  and  Diese 
Möbel  gefallen  mir.  However,  gern  haben  has  developed  a  special 
meaning  in  connection  with  persons.  In  the  area  of  personal  relation* 
ships  gern  haben  has  become  the  preferred  substitute  for  lieben  in  the 
language  of  ex'ery  day.  If  a  girl  asks  an  admirer  Gefalle  ich  dir?  or 
Gefalle  ich  dir  in  diesem  Kleid?  she  means  to  inquire  whether  the 
partner  appro\rs  of  her,  or  of  the  way  she  dresses.  If  she  asks  him 
Hast  du  mich  gern,  Liebling?  she  wants  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  really  cares  for  her,  whether  or  not  he  loves  her.  In  the  first  case 
she  is  fishing  for  compliments;  in  the  second  case  she  w.ants  to  be 
reassured  of  the  partner’s  affection.  The  two  meanings  have  ceased 
to  be  synonymous  here. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the-  reasons  for  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  gern  haben.  There  seem  to  be  two.  Lieben  is  today  a  “big 
word”  in  German.  It  is  felt  to  bo  pretentious  and  overscntimental. 
It  has  a  theatrical  ring.  Romantic  and  pseudo-romantic  novels  and 
past  and  current  song-hits  have  over-used  it.  TTie  desentimentalized 
modem  day  boy-girl  romance  prefers  gern  haben,  for  it  is  not  charged 
with  traditional  and  emotional  overtones. 

In  the  second  place  we  suspect  that  the  semantic  development  of 
gern  haben  in  this  personal  area  has  been  influenced  to  some  degree 
by  the  existence  of  a  close  relative,  i.e.,  lieb  haben.  This  idiom  actually 
is  the  closest  sulistitute  for  lieben.  The  German  folksong  has  used 
it  traditionally  where  the  art  song  and  literary  poetry  have  used  the 
older  full  verb.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  lieb  haben  and  gern  haben  are 
identic.al  in  their  comparative  and  superlative  forms:  lieber  haben  and 
am  liebsten  haben.  This  fact  may  have  contributed  to  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  gern  haben  to  lieb  haben.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  of  its  closer  affinity  to  the  full  verb,  lieb  haben  still  has  a 
somewhat  stronger  meaning  today  than  gern  haben.  We  say  still 
Liebhaber  for  lover  and  Liebhaberei  for  hobby.  A  Gernhaber  and  a 
Gernhaberei  have  not  been  accepted  yet  as  substitutes.  They  may  be 
waiting  in  the  wings.  But  their  time  has  not  come  yet. 
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4  MÖGEN 

Mögen  corresponds  most  closely  to  English  to  like  in  structure, 
syntax,  and  meaning.  Everyone  of  the  other  three  equivalents  offers 
some  special  difficulty.  Gern  tun  and  gern  haben  arc  circumlocutions 
if  which  an  adverb  substitutes  for  a  verb.  Gefallen  presents  the  double 
hurdle  of  its  dative  construction  and  of  the  change  of  objects  to  sub¬ 
jects;  both  constitute  difficult  switching  ojxrrations  for  English  speak¬ 
ers.  Contrasted  with  these  three  problematic  expressions  mögen  is 
simple  and  uncomplicated.  It  b  a  plain,  transitive  verb  —  with  no 
footnotes  attached.  It  is,  in  addition,  the  oldest  and  most  elegant  of 
the  expressions  for  to  like.  For  all  of  these  reasons  mögen  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  most  convenient  and  the  preferable  translation  for 
to  like,  were  it  not  for  one  regrettable  fact:  it  is  not  used  much  any 
longer  in  everyday  speech,  except  in  certain  special  situations  and 
meanings.  The  place  of  this  venerable  and  aristocratic  verb  b  being 
usurjsed  more  and  more  by  the  three  younger  and  more  energetic 
upstarts.  To  many  ears,  mögen  sounds  stilted  and  somewhat  archaic. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mögen  itself 
has  succumbed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ubiquitous  gern  which  seems 
to  spread  wherever  and  whenever  the  concept  of  liking  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  German.  The  language  of  e\'ery  day  combines  mögen  with 
gern  in  nearly  every  case.  We  are  already  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  gern  in  the  circumlocutions  gern  tun  and  gern  haben.  But  it  is  not 
used  with  the  only  other  verb  equivalent:  gefallen.  From  its  ab¬ 
sence  here  one  would  conclude  that  gern  is  not  necessary  where  a 
full  verb  instead  of  a  paraphrase  sferves'to  express  favor  or  disfavor. 
One  would  therefore  not  expect  that  mögen  would  need  gern  as  a 
crutch.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  mögen  alone  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  express  liking.  It  has  to  call  upon  gern  in  order 
to  reinforce  its  dwindling  strength.  However,  the  tendency  to  add 
gern  is  most  prevalent  when  mögen  is  used  in  positive  statements. 
In  negative  statements  mögen  is  still  able  to  stand  alone.  Emphatic 
intonation,  facial  expression,  and  gesturing  are  frequently  used  to 
strengthen  its  meaning  in  these  instances.  Ich  mag  das  nicht!,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  verb,  is  generally  felt  to  be  adequate  to  con¬ 
vey  the  highest  degree  of  dislike  and  disapproval.  The  addition  of 
gern  would  in  this  case  even  tend  to  weaken  the  impact  of  the  state¬ 
ment. 

In  one  special  area,  however,  mögen  has  been  able  to  maintain 
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its  position  even  in  colloquial  speech.  This  is  the  important  area  of 
foods  and  drinks.  In  this  culinary  context  Das  mag  ich  gern  is  the 
universal  formula  of  approval.  On  the  negative  side  Ich  mag  meine 
Suppe  nicht  is  the  commonplace  stereotype  of  the  Suppenkasper,  the 
spoiled  child  pushing  back  his  plate. 

And  it  should  lastly  be  noted  that  mögen  has  developed  a  sur* 
prising  vitality  in  one  of  its  tenses,  i.e.,  in  the  forms  of  the  past  sub¬ 
junctive.  Ich  möchte,  and  the  other  forms  of  this  tense,  express  the 
polite  request  /  would  like  where  Ich  will  “I  want  to”  would  be  felt 
to  be  too  direct  or  even  rude.  Ich  möchte  and  its  companions  can 
again  be  used  with  or  without  the  addition  of  gern  or  gerne.  The 
addition  of  the  adverb  in  this  case  presents  another  interesting 
semantic  development.  Ich  möchte  was  originally  introduced  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  polite  substitute  for  ich  will.  But  today  ich  möchte  is  in 
its  turn  often  felt  to  be  too  abrupt.  Therefore  gern  is  added  again. 
In  this  case,  however,  its  task  is  not  to  strengthen  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  but  to  soften  it 

San  Diego  State  College 


DIE  SCHUHE  MEINES  SCHWAGERS  IM 
DEUTSCHUNTERRICHT 

Gertrude  Gunther 

The  Committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  the  direct  method, 
liberally  construed,  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  of  language 
through  literature;  unanimous,  too,  in  its  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
translation  as  a  major  teaching  or  testing  device.  Translation  is  an 
art  that  is  acquired,  if  at  all,  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  language, 
and  is  best  left  to  professionals.  If  a  student  is  to  react  psychologically 
to  a  foreign  language  stimulus,  that  is,  to  think  in  that  language, 
he  should  not  be  handicapped  by  the  bad  habit  of  translation  and  re- 
translation.  The  natural  tendency  to  translate  is  strong  and  should 
be  constantly  resisted.  (From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  Literature,  "Committee  Reports,  1954  Northeast  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,”  Editor,  Hunter  Kellen- 
berger,  Browm  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  19^4). 

In  meinen  deutschen  Unterrichtsstunden  an  der  Hempstead  High 
School  darf  vom  dritten  Jahre  ab  kein  englisches  Wort  mehr  fallen. 
Wie  bewerkstelligen  wir  das? 

Nehmen  wir  zum  Beispiel  die  Erzählung  Himmel,  meine  Schuhe 
von  Georg  Fröschl.  Wir  stellen  diese  Geschichte  so  weit  wie  mög¬ 
lich  schauspielerisch  dar.  Dabei  spielen  die  Schuhe  meines  eigenen 
Schwagers  eine  wichtige  Rolle.  Wir  putzen  sie  mit  Schuhwichse,  einer 
Bürste  und  einem  Lappen.  Wir  lösen  die  Schuhbänder  und  ver¬ 
schnüren  sie  wieder,  manchmal  mit  einer  Schleife  und  dann  mit 
einem  Knoten.  Wir  wissen,  daß  sie  aus  Leder  sind,  auch  daß  es 
Halbschuhe  sind  und  keine  Stiefel.  Wir  stellen  sie  abends  im  “Hotel” 
mit  den  Schuhen  von  einigen  Schülern  vor  die  Tür.  Der  “alte  Haus¬ 
diener  Anton”  sammelt  sie  mit  einem  Korb  ein  und  vergißt  nicht,  mit 
Kreide  auf  die  Schuhsohlen  die  Nummer  des  Zimmers  zu  schreiben. 
Nachdem  er  die  Schuhe  geputzt  hat,  verteilt  er  sie  wieder.  Das 
müssen  die  meisten  Schuhe  über  sich  ergehen  lassen.  Wenn  sie  aber 
einem  Diamantenhändicr  gehören,  der  in  den  Absätzen  Diamanten 
verborgen  hat,  dann  ist  das  etwas  anderes.  Natürlich  gehen  die  Schuhe 
mit  den  Diamanten  verloren!  Die  Suche  danach  führt  zu  einer  Wett¬ 
fahrt  zwischen  einem  Auto  und  einem  Zug,  dann  zu  einem  Bahnhof, 
einer  Eisenbahnfahrt,  einem  Marsch  über  Land,  einem  Restaurant 
und  einem  Theater.  Manches  davon  eignet  sich  zu  schauspielerischer 
und  gegenständlicher  Darstellung,  anderes  zu  Bericht  und  Gespräch. 
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Und  welch  reicher  Wortschatz  fürs  praktische  Leben  oder  als  Grund¬ 
lage  zu  weiterer  Vervollkommnung  der  Sprachkenntnisse! 

Kurze  Unterhaltungen  aus  dem  Stegreif  begleiten  oft  die  Aus¬ 
führungen.  Die  Schüler  mieten  ein  Hotelzimmer,  tragen  sich  ein  oder 
sagen,  wann  sic  geweckt  werden  wollen.  Sic  telefonieren  die  Polizei 
an.  Die  Polizei  untersucht  die  Sache  usw.  Die  Schüler  geben  diesen 
Unterhaltungen  meistens  einen  humoristischen  Aastrich.  Einmal  bot 
der  Hotelportier  einem  neuen  Gast  ein  langes,  schmales  Zimmer  an. 
Es  stellte  sich  heraus,  dass  er  vom  Gang  sprach.  Kein  Wunder,  daß 
der  Gast  mit  dem  Preis  unzufrieden  war.  Und  dies  alles  auf  deutsch! 

Manchmal  müssen  wir  uns  mit  Andeutungen  begnügen.  Ein 
Zylindcrhut  aus  Pappe,  die  Mütze  eines  Portiers,  der  obere  Teil  eines 
Schlafanzuges  (auch  das  Eigentum  meines  Schwagers),  ein  Schnauz¬ 
bart  usw.  bezeichnen  die  Personen. 

Außerdem  werden  Zeichnungen,  Spielsachen  und  Geräusche  zu 
Hilfe  genommen.  .Ausgeschnittene  Papierpuppen  und  Spielzeuge 
müssen  uns  Dienste  leisten,  zu  denen  wir  ohne  sie  nicht  fähig  wären. 

Die  Gegenstände,  welche  wir  im  Unterricht  gebrauchen,  eignen 
sich  ebenfalls  gut  zu  Wiederholungsübungen  (Geschlecht,  Mehrzahl). 
Um  Verben  zu  üben,  führe  ich  Handlungen  vor,  welche  die  Schüler 
auf  deutsch  ausdrücken  müssen  —  oder  umgekehrt,  die  Schüler 
müssen  tun,  was  ich  ihnen  angebe. 

Außer  den  oben  erwähnten  anschaulichen  Hilfsmitteln  verwenden 
wir  Erklärungen,  Synonyme,  Gegenteile,  Wortzusammensetzungen  und 
kleine  Anekdoten. 

Schriftliche  Aufsätze  bestehen  aus  Gesprächen,  der  Beantwortung 
von  Fragen,  der  Beschreibung  von  Bildern  aus  dem  Buch  und  Nach¬ 
erzählungen. 

In  der  Klasse  dürfen  die  Schüler  das  deutsch-englische  Wörter¬ 
verzeichnis  im  Buch  nicht  gebrauchen.  Sie  bekommen  Vokabel¬ 
blätter  mit  deutschen  Erklärungen  von  mir,  auf  die  sie  angewiesen 
sind. 

Falls  diese  Schäler  später  nach  Deutschland  reisen,  wie  es  viele 
schon  getan  haben,  sollten  sie  keine  Schwierigkeiten  haben,  sich 
Fahrkarten  zu  kaufen,  Zimmer  zu  mieten,  Essen  zu  bestellen  oder 
sonstwie  an  einer  alltäglichen  Unterhaltung  teilzunehmen.  Das  haben 
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sie  ja  alles  schon  in  der  Klasse  gemacht!  Auf  jeden  Fall  sollten  sic 
imstande  sein,  sich  ein  Paar  Schuhe  zu  kaufen  und  darauf  auf¬ 
zupassen. 

Besten  Dank,  lieber  Schwager! 

Hempstead  High  School 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
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Treasurer:  Gertrude  Gunther,  Hempstead  High  School,  Hempstead, 
N.Y. 

LOUISIANA 

President:  Carl  Hammer,  Jr.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge  8,  La. 

Vice-President:  Erich  A.  Albrecht,  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans 
18,  La. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Goodman,  Westdale  Junior 
High  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

MARYLAND 

President:  William  H.  McClain,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Vice-President:  Otto  K.  Schmied,  Baltimore  City  Schools,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Secretarti-Treasurer:  Morgan  H.  Pritchett,  Loyola  College,  Balti¬ 
more  10,  Md. 
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METROPOLITAN 

President:  David  Weiss,  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Vice-President :  Seymour  L.  Flaxman,  New  York  University,  New 
York  63,  N.Y. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Boise,  New  York  University,  New  York  63, 
N.Y. 

Treasurtr:  Etta  Schreiber,  Hunter  College,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

MICHIGAN 

President:  Herbert  J.  Gauerke,  Eastern  Michigan  College,  Yp- 
silanti,  Mich. 

Vice-President:  Clarence  C.  Slocum,  Bloomfield  Hills  High  School, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mary  C.  Crichton,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

President:  Jermaine  D.  Arendt,  South  High  School,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Vice-President:  Frank  D.  Hirschbach,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Veronica  M.  From,  Hamline  University, 
St  Paul  4,  Minn. 

MISSOURI 

President:  Wallace  G.  Klein,  University  City  High  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  City  5,  Mo. 

Vice-President:  Harry  S.  Blackiston,  Harris  Teachers  College,  St 
Louis  12,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Anne  Jennings,  7746  Rannells  Ave., 
Maplewood,  Ho. 

MOUNTAIN  PLAINS 

President:  Margaret  McKenzie,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Johanna  M.  Reitzer,  Colorado  State 
University,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

NEW  JERSEY 

President:  Robert  I.  Cloos,  Plainfield  High  School,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Vice-President:  Claude  Hill,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
NJ. 

Secretary:  Heinz  von  SchUching,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrence- 
ville,  NJ. 

Treasurer:  Joseph  T.  Parisi,  McManus  Junior  High  School,  Lin¬ 
den,  N.J. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

President:  Kurt  Liedtke,  San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  Calif. 
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Vice-Pretident:  John  P.  Duael,  Sequoia  High  School,  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Raymond  F.  Lillie,  Hayward  High  School, 
Hayward,  Calif. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

President:  Frank  G.  Ryder,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Vice-President:  Gerhard  Schade,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.H. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Ann  Fried!,  High  Mowing  School,  Wilton, 
N.H. 

OHIO 

President:  Bruce  Ha>wood,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio 

Vice-President:  Paul  Gottwald,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
10,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ilsedorc  M.  Edse,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus  10,  Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 

President:  Erich  H.  Eichholz,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

First  Vice-President:  Gerhard  Wiens,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 

Second  Vice-President:  Robert  W.  Gericke,  Casady  School,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Kline,  Connors  A.  and  M. 
College,  Warner,  Okla. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

President:  George  C.  Buck,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  5, 
Wash. 

Vice-President:  James  A.  McNeely,  University  of  British  Colom¬ 
bia,  Vancouver  8,  B.C. 

Vice-President:  Wolfgang  Leppmann,  University  of  Oregon,  Eu¬ 
gene,  Oreg. 

Vice-President:  Ward  H.  Powell,  Montana  State  University,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Sands,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Treasurer:  Otto  G.  Bachimont,  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  6, 
Wash. 

PHILADELPHIA 

President:  Richard  C.  Clark,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4,  Pa. 

Vice-President:  Charles  E.  Werner,  Jr.,  Central  High  School,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Frances  V.  Riley,  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
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Trfoaurer:  Albert  L.  Lloyd,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pretidenti  Frank  L.  Woods,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston, 
R.L 

Vice-Prf indent:  Rev.  E.  Henry  Schmidt,  O.P.,  Providence  College, 
Providence,  R.L 

SeereUurn-Treaaurer:  Karl  S.  Weimar,  Brown  University,  Provi¬ 
dence  12,  R.L 

ROCHESTER 

President:  Arthur  M.  Hanhardt,  University  of  Rochester,  Roch¬ 
ester  20,  N.Y. 

Vice-President:  Mrs.  Jessie  Kneisel,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

Seeretaru:  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Ix)rcnscn,  Penfield  High  School,  Penfield, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer:  Robert  T.  Guiffrida,  University  of  Rochester,  Roch¬ 
ester  20,  N.Y. 

SAN  DIEGO 

President:  J.  Michael  Moore,  San  Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego 
2,  Calif. 

Vice-President:  Werner  R.  Maiwald,  Escondido  Union  High  School, 
Escondido,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Gerald  J.  Ncwall,  ML  Miguel  High  School, 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

President:  John  G.  Kunstmann,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Vice-President:  H.  W.  Fuller,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Kenneth  E.  Keeton,  Wake  Forest  College, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

President:  Gustave  Mathicu,  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Stephanie  0.  Lombardi,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 


TEXAS 

President:  George  Schulz-Behrend,  University  of  Texas,  Austin  12, 
Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Elaine  E.  Boney,  Texas  Technological  Col¬ 
lege,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Chairman:  Rolf  E.  P.  King,  Hamburg  High  School,  Hamburg,  New 
York 

Vice-Chairman:  Henry  M.  Cordes,  Maryvale  High  School,  Cheek- 
towaga,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Irving  K.  Karp,  Lockport  High  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y. 

WISCONSIN 

President:  Robert  E.  Simmons,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 
3,  Wise. 

Vice-President:  Kurt  Zander,  Shorewood  High  School,  Milwaukee 
11,  Wise. 

Secretarir.  Theodora  Taras,  Central  High  School,  I>aCrosse,  Wise. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Marion  Pohlmann,  Nicolet  High  School,  Milwau¬ 
kee  17,  Wise. 


CHAPTER  REPORTS 


BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  Boston  Chapter  held  a 
special  meeting  at  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Massachusetts,  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  May  2,  1959,  from 
3  to  6  p  m.  to  discuss  language 
teaching  In  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  James  R. 
Powers,  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Education  for  The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  who  stressed  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  General  Supervisors  of  Educa¬ 
tion  working  in  senior  high  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Thirty  to  thirty-five 
school  systems  in  the  state  have 
FLES,  but  only  Williamsburg 
teaches  German.  No  junior  high 
schools  offer  German,  but  as  of 
January  1,  1957,  there  were  2,455 
senior  high  school  students  of  Ger¬ 
man;  thirty-six  high  schools  offer 
first-year  German,  thirty-four  two 
years,  and  twelve  three  years. 

In  his  discussion  Dr.  Powers 
stressed  the  importance  of  elimi¬ 
nating  translation  in  the  early 
stages  of  language  learning,  and 
presenting  language  material  be¬ 
fore  the  rules.  Discussed  also  were 
the  problem  of  continuity  of  the 
language  study  starting  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  and  the  question 
whether  colleges  require  too  little 
of  entering  students.  Approximate¬ 
ly  twenty  people  were  in  atten¬ 
dance;  eight  universities,  one 
private  school,  and  eleven  high 
schools  were  represented. 

Lau'renee  High  School,  Mass. 

Justine  M.  Devlin 
Secretary  pro  tem. 


NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
CENTRAL 

The  Fall  1959  meeting,  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Scholz  (Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity)  presiding,  was  held  at  2  p.m. 
October  10  at  Utica  College  in 
Utica,  N.Y.  Following  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  report,  various  items  of  bus¬ 
iness  were  considered:  (1)  There 
were  brief  statements  on  the  status 
of  FLES  in  certain  communities 
of  central  New  York.  (2)  Dr. 
Scholz  reminded  the  group  about 
the  two  contests  of  interest  to 
students  of  German —  the  Karl 
Schurz  Schiller  Essay  Contest  and 
the  National  German  Contest  for 
High  School  Students.  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  J.  Peiscl,  National  Contest 
Chairman,  commented  briefly  on 
the  latter.  (3)  The  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Handbook  issued  by  the  N.Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Education  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
group  for  consideration.  A  motion 
was  passed  to  send  a  note  to  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  regarding  the  German  in 
this  manual,  which  is  published  as 
a  guide  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  (4)  Dr.  Karl  Koenig  urg¬ 
ed  those  present  to  be  aware  of  the 
Institutes  for  Teachers  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  made  possible  by  the 
NDEA,  to  publicize  these  institutes 
and  to  encourage  teachers  to  at¬ 
tend  them. 

Dr.  Peisel,  National  Treasurer  of 
the  AATG,  was  congratulated  by 
those  assembled  on  the  distinctive 
honor  recently  bestowed  on  him  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
namely,  the  Knight’s  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  in  recognition  of 
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his  many  years  of  devotion  to  the 
AATG,  to  Delta  Phi  Alpha,  and 
to  the  teaching  of  the  language,  life 
and  literature  of  Germany. 

"Pädagogisches  im  Schillerjahre*’ 
was  the  title  of  the  symiwsium 
which  followed.  Dr.  Glenn  Waas, 
Director  of  the  AATG  Service 
Bureau,  demonstrated  slides  made 
from  the  pictures  he  took  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  which  will  be  available 
(with  accompanying  tapes)  to 
members  of  the  AATG  through  the 
Service  Bureau.  Dr.  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  reported  on  his  experiences 
while  attending  the  Goethe  Institut 
in  Berlin  this  summer.  Dr.  Walter 
Gieseke,  also  recently  returned 
from  Germany,  discussed  briefly 
the  changes  in  the  German  school 
system  which  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  and  which  will  be  effected 
gradually  with  more  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  to  be  placed  on  the  Human¬ 
ities.  The  meeting  concluded  with 
a  social  hour,  the  members  of  the 
chapter  from  the  Utica  area  acting 
as  hosts. 

Syraettse  University 

Kathryn  N. deLima 
Secretary-Treasurer 

CENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  fall  meeting 
on  October  17, 1959  at  Penn  Manor 
High  School,  Millersvllle,  Pa.,  with 
35  members  and  guests  present. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10:30  by  President  Martin  Hahn. 
After  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  A.  Norman  Ranck,  Supervis¬ 
ing  Principal,  Penn  Manor  School, 
there  was  a  business  meeting.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bodenstein  read  the 
minutes  of  the  spring  meeting  and 


reported  a  balance  of  $39.81. 
Richard  Ream,  reporting  for  the 
membership  Committee,  stated  that 
a  list  of  Pennsylvania  teachers  of 
German  was  being  compiled.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hahn  then  gave  a  report  on 
the  National  High  School  Contest 
in  German,  and  Josef  Kellinger, 
Regional  Chairman  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (Unit  III)  urged  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  members  in  the 
administration  of  this  contest. 

Following  the  business  meeting 
a  musical  program  was  presented 
by  a  Mädchenehor,  (students  of 
East  Lebanon  High  School)  led  by 
Miss  Hilde  Witter.  Dr.  Ahrens, 
program  chairman,  then  introduced 
the  main  speaker.  Dr.  Sarah  B. 
Gideon,  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
whose  topic  was  Bifocal  Views  on 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  in 
Pennsylvania. 

After  luncheon,  an  evaluation  of 
Summer  Institutes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  NDEA  was  made, 
the  discussion  being  led  by  Martin 
Hahn.  This  was  followed  by 
musical  selections  performed  by 
students  of  Penn  Manor  High 
School,  led  by  Harold  Wild,  music 
instructor.  A  panel  discussion  on 
German  Secondary  Education  was 
then  held  by  four  German  students 
recently  arrived  from  East  Ger¬ 
many,  West  Germany,  and  Austria. 
After  a  lively  question  and  answer 
period,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  about  4:00  p.m. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
Hazleton  Campus 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bodenstein 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  convened  in  the 
Club  Room  of  the  Art  Institute  on 
Saturday,  October  24,  1959  at 
12:15  p.m.  Professor  Leland  Phelps, 
our  president,  welcomed  us  cor* 
dially.  The  minutes  were  read  by 
the  secretary  and  approved.  The 
treasurer.  Miss  Florence  Eckfeldt, 
introduced  eight  new  members  to 
the  group.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury  is  at  present  $192.33.  Miss 
Rosemary  Wohlfahrt,  chairman  of 
the  Scholarship  Fund,  reported 
that  this  fund  has  a  balance  of 
$727.17,  which  includes  $600  ear¬ 
marked  for  unclaimed  awards. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pressen,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  3436  Wilson  Ave.,  re¬ 
ported  that  she  could  supply  Ger¬ 
man  penpals  for  students. 

Mr.  Helmut  Meyerbach,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  two  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  consultants  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  reported  on  the  National 
Defense  Act.  He  also  stated  that 
most  of  the  high  schools  in  Illinois 
which  offer  German  are  in  the 
areas  of  large  population  and  that 
at  present  there  are  comparatively 
few  radio  and  TV  programs  which 
present  programs  in  the  German 
language.  He  encouraged  all  of  us 
to  make  ourselves  available  for 
FLES  activities  to  help  increase  an 
interest  in  German. 

Professor  Ernest  Willner  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier 
Division,  who  has  been  appointed 
Illinois  Chairman  of  the  National 
AATG  Scholarship  Contest,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  date  chosen  for 
Illinois  is  March  12.  Printed  sheets 
with  information  were  distributed 
and  it  was  urged  that  we  give  the 
contest  publicity  in  our  various 


communities.  A  motion  was  made 
by  Professor  George  Metcalf  that 
the  chapter  authorize  the  Executive 
Committee  to  participate  in  the 
National  Contest  and  suspend  the 
local  contest  for  the  year  1969-60 
on  an  experimental  basis,  but  to 
arrange  for  regional  (i.e.  State  of 
Illinois)  prizes  in  addition  to 
national  prizes.  Professor  Otto 
Wirth  seconded  this  motion.  The 
motion  was  passed. 

Professor  Otto  Wirth,  Program 
Chairman,  then  introduced  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Schlag,  Cultural  Affairs 
Officer  of  the  Austrian  Consulate 
in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Schlag,  who 
had  once  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
this  country  and  had  later  receiv¬ 
ed  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to  the 
University  of  California,  gave  an 
informative  address  on  the  recent 
history  of  Austria  and  its  present 
educational  and  cultural  activities. 

The  spring  meeting  will  be  on 
March  26,  1960,  at  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
3:45  p.m. 

Thornton  Tou'nship  High  School 
and  Junior  College 
Harveg,  Illinois 

Jeannette  Hills 
Secretarj' 

INDIANA  CHAPTER 
The  lAATG  had  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  IFLTA 
on  April  11,  1959  at  Valparaiso 
University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Professor  Beharriell,  the  President 
of  the  group,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  2  p.m.  and  reported  to  the 
members  on  his  attendance  at  the 
national  AATG  meeting  in  New 
York  during  the  previous  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  had  heartening  news  that 
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the  AATG  ia  proapering  and  frrow* 
ing  rapidly.  He  then  moved  to  the 
main  part  of  the  program  which 
waa  a  review  of  the  preaent  atate 
of  German  inatruction  in  Indiana, 
illuminated  by  reports  from  accond- 
ary  and  elementary  teachers  of 
German.  Mrs.  Fre<i  Govern,  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Senior  High  School  in  South 
Bend,  reported  on  the  status  of 
German  instruction  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  school  and  the  problems  he  has 
encountered  in  teaching  German 
in  high  school.  He  offered  interest¬ 
ing  data  on  foreign  language  en¬ 
rollments  in  his  school  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  learn  that,  although 
the  general  foreign  language  en¬ 
rollment  had  dropped  over  a  five 
year  period,  the  figures  for  Ger¬ 
man  during  the  same  period  had  in¬ 
creased.  Mr.  Raymond  McGlothlin, 
of  Jeffer.son  High  School  in  Lafa¬ 
yette,  spoke  next  to  the  group 
and  entered  a  strong  plea  for  help 
to  the  high  school  teacher  from 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state.  The  German  FLES  program 
at  University  High  School  in 
Bloomington  was  then  describt*d  by 
Mr.  Ted  Schaum.  In  a  well  pre¬ 
sented  talk  he  enlightened  the 
group  on  instructional  methods  in 
FLES,  lx>oks  used  and  the  success 
of  the  program. 

A  general  discussion  period  fol¬ 
lowed  the  formal  talks  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.m. 

*  «  * 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Chapter  was  held  on  October  22 
at  the  Athenaeum  in  Indianapolis. 
The  luncheon  at  12:30  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  brief  business  meeting. 

Professor  Robert  Brewster  of 
Earlham  College  initiated  the  for¬ 


mal  part  of  the  program  with  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Tragic 
Character  in  Otto  Ludwig's  Shake¬ 
spearestudien"  in  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out  Ludwig’s  preoccupation  with 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  in  his  own 
formulation  of  a  theory  of  tragic 
character.  He  was  follow  ed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Foster  Blaisdell,  Jr.  of  In¬ 
diana  University  who  8|>oke  on 
“The  Application  of  Linguistics  to 
the  Teaching  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages.”  Professor  Blaisdell  show¬ 
ed  how  modern  linguistic  work  in 
phonology  and  morphology  can 
make  language  teaching  more 
meaningful  and  thereby  more  ef¬ 
ficient. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3  p.m. 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

James  M.  Spillane 
Secretary-Treasurer 

LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  annual  fall  meeting  was  held 
on  October  14,  1959  at  Adelphi  Col¬ 
lege,  Garden  City.  After  greeting 
the  old  and  welcoming  new  mem¬ 
bers  our  President,  Professor  An¬ 
ton  M.  Huffert,  called  the  group 
of  22  to  order  at  4 :30  p.m. 

Dr.  Merret  gave  the  FLES  re¬ 
port  for  the  academic  year.  Last 
June  two  German  demonstration 
classes  were  successfully  given  in 
the  Waldorf  School  near  Adelphi 
College.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that 
channel  II  gives  German  instruc¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
12  o’clock.  Miss  Dreyer  from 
Oceanside  High  School  was  asked 
to  join  the  FLES  Committee. 

February  9, 1960  was  agreed  upon 
for  our  winter  meeting.  We  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  inviting 
Heinrich  Boll  to  lecture  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Platt. 
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In  regard  to  the  National  German 
Contest  it  was  reported  that  Dr. 
Baker  of  Howitt  High  School  ia 
now  regional  chairman  for  I>ong 
Island.  The  contest  will  be  given 
March  5*15  to  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year  students  of  German. 
The  Long  Island  test  center  will  be 
at  Adelphi  College.  By  January 
15  all  the  names  of  the  contestants 
should  be  on  file.  Miss  Gunther’s 
motion  was  passed  that  first-year 
students  of  German  still  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  participate  in  our  local  con¬ 
test.  The  test  committee  for  I.<ong 
Island  is  Miss  Gunther,  Mr. 
Labarsa,  Miss  Sormani  and  Mrs. 
Leusch. 

From  the  reports  it  seems  that 
German  in  the  high  schools  isn’t 
too  strong.  Dr.  Muller  from  Adel¬ 
phi  College  reported  large  begin¬ 
ning  classes  but  rather  small 
third-year  enrollment. 

The  meeting  adjourned  6:30  p.m. 

Oceannide  High  School 
Oeeanaide,  Long  Island 

Irmgard  Dreyer 
Secretary 

METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER 
The  fall  meeting  was  held  on 
October  31  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Goethehaus.  David  Weiss,  new 
president  of  the  chapter,  welcomed 
the  members  and  introduced  the 
other  new  officers. 

After  the  treasurer’s  report.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jeanette  Eilenberg,  the 
Regional  Contest  Chairman,  out¬ 
lined  the  mechanics  of  the  National 
German  Contest  for  High  School 
Students.  A  contest  supervisor  will 
be  in  charge  of  each  district  of 
New  York  City.  The  chief  event  of 
the  meeting  was  Mrs.  Judith  Brod- 


kin’s  lively  and  enthusiastic  talk 
about  her  recent  experiences  in 
Germany  as  a  Fulbright  Scholar¬ 
ship  recipient.  The  nine-weeks 
summer  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  “Goethe  Institut  zur  Pflege  der 
deutschen  Sprache  im  Ausland.’’  It 
included  extensive  sightseeing 
tours,  cultural  and  social  events, 
auditing  in  a  Munich  high  school 
as  well  as  receiving  instruction  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  The  highlight 
of  the  program  was  a  three-weeks 
seminar  in  Munich  with  lectures  by 
leading  German  university  profes¬ 
sors.  Mrs.  Brodkin  described  her 
experiences  as  highly  instructive 
and  pleasant.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  further  possibili¬ 
ties  for  participation  of  teachers 
in  summer  programs  abroad  were 
brought  up.  Professor  S.  Flaxman 
of  New  York  University  announced 
a  summer  session  in  Europe  for 
1960,  to  be  held  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  by  a  com¬ 
bined  faculty  of  American  and 
European  scholars. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:40 
p.m. 

New  York  University 

Elisabeth  B.  Boise 
Secretary 

NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  spring  1959  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  chapter  was 
held  at  2:00  p.m.,  April  18,  1959 
in  Douglas  Hall  on  the  campus  of 
the  Sacramento  State  College. 
President  Gerald  E.  Logan  intro¬ 
duced  two  speakers.  The  first.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernst  Fraenkel,  Freie  Uni¬ 
versität  Berlin,  described  the  post¬ 
war  status  of  Berlin  and  gave  a 
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brief  history  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Freie  Universität  and  its  par¬ 
ticular  problems.  The  second 
speaker,  Professor  Harold  von 
Hofe,  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Managinf?  Editor  of  the 
German  Quarterly,  revealed  a 
a  few  “Wunschträume  eines  Redak¬ 
teurs,”  giving:  members  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  some  insight  into  the  problems 
and  pleasures  encountered  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  national  quarterly. 

«  •  • 

The  fall  1959  meeting  of  the 
chapter  was  held  at  1:30  p.m.  10 
October  at  the  Colleg:e  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Belmont.  The  treasurer 
reported  a  balance  of  $30.30  and  a 
membership  of  sixty-seven,  includ¬ 
ing  thirteen  junior  members.  An¬ 
nouncements  were  made  pertaining 
to  administration  of  the  national 
high  school  German  contest  —  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  Grant  Loomis,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  will  serve 
as  Regional  Contest  Chairman*  — 
and  to  the  meeting  on  14  November 
1959  at  Asilomar  in  conjunction 
with  the  Foreign  Language  As¬ 
sociation  of  Northern  California. 

John  P.  Dusel,  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  recounted 
his  experiences  in  Germany  during 
the  summer  as  a  member  of  the 
seminar  for  teachers  of  German 
held  at  the  Goethe  Institut  in 
Munich  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fulbright  Act  Daniel  C.  McCluney, 
Stanford  University,  T.  Verhaaren, 
San  Jose  State  College,  and  Philip 
M.  Palmer,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  presented  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Placement  of 
the  high  school  student  in  college 
German”  at  their  respective  in¬ 
stitutions. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  program 
members  of  the  German  Club  of 
the  College  of  Notre  Dame  served 
refreshments. 

Hai/ward  High  School 
Hairtrard,  California 

Raymond  F.  Lillie 
Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTHWEST  CHAPTER 
The  annual  meeting  was  held 
April  23-26,  1959  at  the  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  and  a  brief  period 
of  silence  was  observed  for  Profes¬ 
sors  Dreyer  of  Gonzago  University 
and  Eckelmann  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Four  papers  were  presented  dur¬ 
ing  this  year’s  annual  meeting: 

1.  Professor  Andrew  Jaszi,  visiting 
Professor  from  the  University 
of  California  at  the  University 
of  Washington:  “The  Word  and 
the  World,”  a  poetic  analysis  of 
Rilke.  This  paper  was  presented 
in  the  general  session  with  other 
language  groups. 

2.  Mr.  Hugo  Bekker  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon :  “The  Lucifer 
Motif  in  the  German  Drama  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

3.  Mr.  James  McNeeley  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia: 
“The  Historical  Relativism  in 
C.  M.  Wieland’s  Political  Writ¬ 
ings.” 

4.  Professor  Mary  Davis  of  the 
University  of  Oregon:  “Maß 
und  Maßlosigkeit  in  Budden¬ 
brooks  und  Tod  in  Venedig.” 

In  a  linguistics  panel  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  on  the  teaching  of  languages 
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was  discussed  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Carrol  Reed  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  Later 
the  same  subject  was  considered 
with  regard  to  the  elementary  pro¬ 
gram  with  Miss  Helen  Kwapil, 
Seattle  Public  Schools,  presiding. 

Secondary  School  problems  were 
discussed  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bassett,  Portland  Public 


Schools. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
AATG-NW  is  scheduled  for  April 
28-30,  1960;  it  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 
University  of  Washington 

Patrick  A.  Casey 
Secretary 
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The  Secretary  of  the  AATG, 
Professor  Karl-Heinc  Planitz  of 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  is  compiling  a  record  of 
Schiller  festivities  in  1959.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  published  in  the  GQ. 
Please  send  pertinent  information 
to  him  at  once. 


There  are  areas  of  activity  in 
which  achievements  do  not  result 
in  commensurate  recognition.  Since 
the  task  of  running  the  Business 
Office  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
AATG  exemplifies  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  performance  and  ap¬ 
preciation,  we  were  delighted  to 
read  of  the  following  citation  under 
the  seal  of  the  German  Consulate 
General  in  New  York,  September 
16,  1959. 

“The  President  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  Professor  Dr. 
Theodor  Heuss,  in  appreciation  and 
recognition  of  his  contribution 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  German 
life  and  letters  in  the  United  States 
has  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  J.  Peisel,  a  devoted  advocate  of 
Gorman-American  friendship,  the 
Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Peisel,  be¬ 
sides  his  professorship,  has  devot¬ 
ed  time,  energy  and  imagination  to 
the  guidance  and  promotion  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  German,  the  periodical  German 
Quarterly  and  the  student  organi¬ 
zation  Delta  Phi  Alpha. 

These  accomplishments  are  here¬ 
by  given  official  recognition  and 


expression  of  gratitude  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.” 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
nationale  Vereinigung  für  germa¬ 
nische  Sprach-  und  Literatur¬ 
wissenschaft  (IVG)  will  take  place 
from  August  21  to  August  27,  1960 
in  the  main  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen,  Frue  Plads. 
Chairman  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  is  Professor  F.  J.  Billeskov 
Jansen,  president  of  the  IVG  is 
Professor  L.  L.  Hammerich,  both 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
Swiss  francs,  registration  fee  at 
the  convention  eight  dollars  for 
members  and  twelve  dollars  for 
non-members.  Papers  presented 
will  be  devoted  to  a  scrutiny  of 
the  Spätzeiten  in  literarj'  epochs. 


The  young  German  novelist 
Günter  Grass  is  among  the  seven 
writers  from  Europe  and  Israel 
chosen  as  the  first  grantees  to 
come  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Institute  of  International  Ed¬ 
ucation’s  Young  Artists  Project. 
Each  will  spend  six  months  in  the 
country  under  terms  of  the  grant 
which  was  made  possible  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  several  in- 
di\'idual  gifts.  The  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
promising  young  professional 
artists  abroad,  and  to  strengthen 
cultural  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 


From  Remigio  U.  Pane,  Dept,  of 
Romance  Languages  at  Rutgers 
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Univenity,  we  received  a  request  to 
publicize  the  1960  Northeast  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Teachinir  of  Foreign 
loinguagcs  to  be  held  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel  of  Atlantic  City, 
NJ.,  April  8  and  9,  1960.  The  topic 
of  the  conference  will  be  “Culture  in 
Language  Learning.“  We  wrote 
Professor  Pane  and  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  representation 
of  German  since  our  field  received 
little  recognition  at  the  1959  meet¬ 
ing.  Inasmuch  as  we  received  no 
reply  by  the  time  we  had  to  submit 
copy,  AATG  members  in  the  East 
might  address  letters  of  inquiry  to 
Professor  Pane.  He  is  Chairman  of 
the  1960  Conference. 


Professor  B.  Q.  Morgan  pointed 
out  to  us  that  Stanford  University 
is  planning  an  NDEA  Institute  in 
Germany.  The  group  will  leave 
New  York  June  19,  spend  one  week 
in  Berlin  and  eight  in  Bad  Boll 
near  Stuttgart.  “All  regular  trans¬ 
portation  and  subsistence  costs  will 
be  covered  by  the  stipend  of  $75 
per  week  per  participant  authoriz¬ 
ed  by  the  NDEA  of  1959.”  For 
further  information,  write  to  B.Q. 
Morgan,  Room  242  Q,  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif.  The 
German  Quarterly  will  publicize 
other  NDEA  Institutes  whenever 
information  is  received. 


When  you  have  a  vacancy  in 
your  department  or  when  you 
have  candidates  looking  for  a  posi¬ 
tion,  keep  in  mind  that  the  AATG 
Teacher  Placement  Bureau  serves 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
^^ithout  charge  and  helps  in¬ 
dividual  applicants  for  a  registra¬ 
tion  fee  of  $5.00  (annual  renewal 


fee  $3.00).  Address  correspondence 
to  the  Director,  Joseph  R.  Rei- 
chard,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

MEIN  DEUTSCHES  TAGEBUCH 
ON  THE  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 

A  COMMENT 

On  Friday,  April  24,  1959  I  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Morning  General  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Twelfth  University  of 
Kentucky  Forcigpi  Language  Con¬ 
ference  on  “The  Diary  —  One  Way 
to  Idiomatic  Writing.”  I  invited 
listeners  to  “sample”  some  of  the 
diaries  I  had  taken  along.  Thus  I 
also  became  acquainted  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  O’Flaherty,  who  had  been  in 
the  audience  and,  consequently, 
paged  through  several  diaries  and 
took  the  piost  voluminous  to  his 
hotel  room.  Following  the  steadily 
increasing  facility  of  the  same 
student  in  writing  her  Tagebuch 
and  relishing  the  freshness  and 
variety  of  her  entries  (home, 
friends,  college,  flu,  hobbies,  sack 
dress,  dances,  jobs,  engagement 
etc.),  he  commented  afterwards 
that  he,  too,  would  like  to  try  it 
out  on  the  elementary  level.  As  I 
essentially  agree  with  O’Flaherty’s 
statements  concerning  aims  and 
method  (“Mein  Deutsches  Tage¬ 
buch:  An  Aid  to  the  Teaching  of 
Written  German,”  The  German 
Quarterly,  XXXI,  May  1958,  pp. 
191-195),  I  can  limit  myself  to 
the  differences  in  the  procedure  on 
the  elementary  level. 

Inspired  by  the  wish  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  students  in  Germany, 
the  students  at  Our  Lady  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  College  start  writing  Tage¬ 
bücher  during  their  second  week  of 
instruction.  The  beginning  is,  of 
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course,  characterized  by  monotony 
and  repetitiveness.  However,  usin^r 
the  patterns  provided  in  the  text¬ 
books,  they  plunge  into  the  new 
clement  and  try  to  tell  about  their 
life,  moods,  and  ideas.  Never  again 
do  they  seem  so  eager  and  confi¬ 
dent  to  practice  what  they  arc  just 
learning.  They  cast  their  simple 
entries  in  the  handy  molds  of 
short,  mostly  memorized,  sentences. 
Naturally,  step  by  step,  such  en¬ 
tries  grow  lexically  and  gram¬ 
matically  more  complex.  Let  me 
illustrate:  we  study  the  idioms 
equivalent  to  English  “I  like,  I  pre¬ 
fer,  I  like  best”  or  the  impersonal 
phrases  corresponding  to  English 
“I  succeed,  I  fail,”  and  the  next 
entry  informs  me  about  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  their  success  or 
failure.  Another  example:  preposi¬ 
tions  that  take  either  the  dative  or 
the  accusative  arc  practiced.  Sub¬ 
sequently  one  student  told  about 
her  room  and  what  it  looks  like, 
using  those  prepositions.  These' 
first  communications  are  an  excit¬ 
ing  adventure.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  we  all  feel  that  we  have 
achieved  something  valuable.  When 
I  asked  one  class  at  this  point  what 
they  thought  the  most  effective 
means  to  make  them  think  Gei-man, 
the  Tafjebueh  ranked  second,  after 
conversation. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
semester  most  students  are  ready 
for  correspondence  in  German  and 
are  welcome  to  submit  their  let¬ 
ters,  or  parts  of  them,  in  their 
Tagebuch  for  correction. 

The  Tagebuch  means  work,  re¬ 
warding  work.  It  is  a  pleasant,  safe 
road  to  creative,  idiomatic  writing. 

I  am  convinced:  The  sooner  the 


student  starts  out,  the  better. 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College 

Anne  K.  Gruenbauer 

BERLINER  BRIEF 

Ein  abgerundetes  Bild  der  Ber¬ 
liner  Festwochen  zu  geben,  ist  auf 
knappem  Raum  unmöglich.  Daher 
seien  aus  der  Fülle  der  Darbie¬ 
tungen  nur  einige  bedeutende  Lei¬ 
stungen  und  Erfolge  herausge¬ 
griffen. 

Neben  dem  Gastspiel  des  Ham¬ 
burger  Schauspielhauses  mit 
GrUndgens*  Inszenierung  von 
‘‘Faust  II,”  von  der  Kenner  der 
Theatergcschichte  während  der  letz¬ 
ten  Jahrzehnte  behaupten,  sie 
sei  sein  Meisterwerk,  konnte  nur 
Weniges  bestehen.  Obwohl  die 
Berliner  Theater  viele  gute  Auffüh¬ 
rungen  herausbrachten,  wie  etwa 
Osbomes  frühes  Stück  "Epitaph 
auf  George  Dillon”,  Tennessee 
Williams’  “Süßer  Vogel  Jugend”, 
Willis  Halis  .4ntikrieg8stück  “Ende 
vom  Lied”  und  besonders  Girau- 
doux’  “Der  trojanische  Krieg 
findet  nicht  statt”  in  einer  ganz 
dem  Wort  des  Dichters  dienenden 
Inszenierung  Josef  Gielens  im 
Schloßparktheater  —  das  hier 
wieder  beweisen  konnte,  welch 
herv’orragendes  Ensemble  es  be¬ 
sitzt  — ,  wurden  nur  zwei  Abende 
zum  Erlebnis  und  zu  durchschla¬ 
genden  Erfolgen:  Becketts  “Das 
letzte  Band”  und  Shaws  “Geliebter 
Lügner.”  In  beiden  Fällen  feierten 
mehr  die  Schauspieler  als  die 
“Stücke”  Triumphe.  Shaws  “Gelieb¬ 
ter  Lügner”  ist  gar  nicht  als 
Theaterstück  konzipiert:  Jerome 
Kilty  hat  aus  der  vor  sechs  Jahren 
erschienenen  Korrespondenz  G.  B. 
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Shawa  mit  der  Schauspielerin  Stella 
Patriek'Campbell  eine  Szenenfoifce 
für  die  BQhne  xusammongeatellt, 
auf  der  die  beiden  Protagonisten 
dieses  gesprochenen  nricfwechscls 
aus  je  einer  Ecke  vor  das  Publikum 
treten.  Es  sind  Elisabeth  Bergner 
und  O.  E.  Hasse.  Frau  Bergner,  die 
nach  dem  Kriege  erst  rw-eimal 
wieder  in  Berlin  spielte,  ist,  wie 
der  Berliner  Theaterkritiker  Fried¬ 
rich  Luft  schwärmte,  “Uber  die 
Maßen  herrlich.  Sie  ist  zierlich  und 
gebrechlich  und  doch  immer  von 
einer  unbegreiflichen  Kraft  in 
ihrer  rührenden  Schwäche.  Dieser 
authentische  Text  einer  großen 
Frauenpersönlichkeit  gibt  ihr  end¬ 
lich  wieder  die  Möglichkeit,  alle 
ihre  unbegreiflichen  Möglichkeiten 
zu  zeigen.  Der  Abend  stand  unter 
ihrem  ständigen  Zauber  .  .  .  Ein 
Abend,  da  da.s  Theater  Uber  sich 
hinauswächst  und  das  Wunder  der 
Verwandlung  ganz  und  selig 
sichtbar  wird.  Eine  Stemstunde  im 
Parkett” 

Eine  kaum  minder  gelobte  Lei¬ 
stung  bot  Walter  Franck  in  der 
Rolle  des  Krapp  in  Becketts  Ein¬ 
rollenstück  “Das  letzte  Band.” 
Gespielt  wurde  in  der  neugegrUn- 
deten  “Werkstatt”  des  Schiller- 
theaters,  einem  aus  einem  Kulissen¬ 
schuppen  entstandene  kleinen 
Theatersaal  mit  kahlen,  gekalkten 
Wänden  und  ein  paar  Dutzend 
Reihen  harter  Stühle,  einer  wirk¬ 
lichen  Werkstatt,  die  ganz  der 
experimentierenden  Theaterarbeit 
dienen  soll. 

Im  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
modernen  Theater,  dem  “Theater 
des  Absurden,”  v/ie  es  Beckett  und 
Ionesco  repräsentieren,  sei  nur  ein 
Mißerfolg  des  deutschen  Autors 


Wolfgang  Hildesheimer  (“Land¬ 
schaft  mit  Figuren”)  erwähnt,  der 
ihren  Stil  imitierend  in  den  Dialo¬ 
gen  Poesie  und  Unsinn  mischt. 
Aber  das  Unlogische  wird  bei  ihm 
weder  komisch  noch  tiefsinnig  wie 
zuweilen  bei  Ionesco,  es  langw’eilt 
einfach,  und  beweist  damit,  daß 
auch  für  diese  Form  des  Theaters 
etwas  mehr  als  talentvolle  Spielerei 
nötig  ist. 

Nicht  zum  Skandal,  aber  zu 
Gegcndcinonstrationen,  wie  man 
sie  von  solcher  Stärke  und 
Ausdauer  in  den  vergangenen 
Jahren  in  Berlin  nicht  erlebt  hat, 
fühlte  sich  ein  grosser  Teil  des 
Publikums  in  der  Städtischen  Oper 
veranlaßt  bei  der  Aufführung  von 
Arnold  Schönbergs  letztem  Werk 
“Moses  und  Aaron”,  einer  der 
klassischen  Schöpfungen  moderner 
Musik. 

Dabei  feierte  die  Oper  hier  einen 
gi-oßen  Tag.  Denn  dieses  Werk, 
dessen  letzten  Teil  Schönberg  nicht 
mehr  vollenden  konnte,  wurde 
bisher  nur  konzertant  als  eine  Art 
Oratorium  aufgeführt,  weil  man 
sich  an  eine  Opeminszenierung 
nicht  heranwagte.  Unter  Scher- 
chens  und  Sellners  Leitung  gelang 
der  Versuch  überzeugend,  zumal 
die  Besetzung  der  Hauptrollen 
nahezu  ideal  war,  Chor  und  Orches¬ 
ter  die  schwierige  Partitur  großar¬ 
tig  bewältigten.  Schönberg  tri¬ 
umphierte  über  alle  Pfiffe  und 
Proteste. 

Einmütige  Beifallstürme  erhielt 
die  amerikanische  Ballettkompanie 
“Ballets:  USA”  unter  Jerome 
Robbins,  dessen  Choreogp'aphie  mit 
ihrem  unbegrenzten  Ausdrucks- 
reichstum  dem  gewiß  nicht  schlech¬ 
ten  “Berliner  Ballet”  unter  Tatjana 
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Gsoviky  eine  gute  Lektion  erteilte. 

Pett»  Nusssk 


LATE  BULLETINS 

30-35  NDEA  Institutes  are  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  summer  of  1960.  Work 
will  be  offered  in  German  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.  Application  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  Language  Institute, 
and  not  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  is  March  1.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  where  the  Institutes  will  be 
held  is  available  from  /Institute 
Unit/ Language  Development  Sec¬ 
tion/  Financial  Aid  Branch/  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Higher  Education/  Office  of 
Education/  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare/  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C. 


The  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  establish¬ 
ed  25  travel  grants  for  American 
teachers  of  German  who  wish  io 
attend  the  DeutacMand-Seminar 
für  amerikaniaehe  Deutachlehrer 
conducted  by  the  Goethe  Institute 
in  Munich.  These  25  grants  are  in 


addition  to  the  25  administered  un¬ 
der  the  Fulbri|d>t  Act  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  They  cover 
pasrment  of  travel  by  air  from  New 
York  to  Munich  and  back.  The  basic 
maintenance  cost  to  the  grantee 
will  be  approximately  1400.00,  to 
include  course  fees  and  living  ex¬ 
penses. 

Eligible  for  these  grants  are  all 
German  teache  s  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  colleges,  including 
assistant  profe&wrs,  associate  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  full  professors,  who 
have  had  a  minimum  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  years  and  are  not 
younger  than  25  years  nor  older 
than  58  years.  This  program  will 
start  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

Requests  for  application  forms 
for  these  German  Government 
Travel  Grants  should  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  and  addressed  to: 

Teacher  Exchange  Section 

Educational  Exchange  and 
Training  Branch 

Office  of  Education/Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare 

Washington  25,  D.C. 
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GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Lobsis,  Guillaume  de.  Der  Roeenrotnan,  Gustav  Ineichen.  Berlin:  Erich 
Schmidt  Verlag  (1956).  86  pp.,  DM  6.40. 

The  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  one  of  those  famous  works  of  world  literature 
of  which  the  titles  are  known  better  than  their  contents.  All  of  them 
deserve  a  better  fate,  including  this  most  popular  of  all  secular  medieval 
allegories,  the  first  poetic  treatise  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  art  of 
courtly  love.  All  later  treatments  of  the  subject  owe  it  a  debt  of  varying 
magnitude.  Wolfgang  Stammler,  in  his  prefatory  remarks  to  the  above 
translation,  points  out  that  the  influence  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  on 
German  literature  has  barely  been  examined  as  yet,  and  that  a  thorough 
investigation  in  this  and  other  directions  could  hardly  fail  to  produce 
worthwhile  results.  His  observation  is  mentioned  here  because  a  study 
of  the  subject  might  well  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  doctoral  dissertation; 
the  topic  is  well  defined,  and  great  profit  could  I«  derived  from  similar 
existing  studies  made  of  the  work’s  influence  on  both  French  and  English 
literatures. 

The  translation,  in  prose,  makes  the  work  available  to  readers  whose 
knowledge  of  modern  German  surpasses  their  acquaintance  with 
thirteenth  century  French.  It  is  a  sensitive,  smooth-flowing,  and  un¬ 
pretentious  piece  of  work  which,  as  far  as  prose  can  do  it,  does  full 
justice  to  the  original.  The  introduction,  seventeen  pages  in  length,  is 
fully  informative  and  as  clear  and  straightforward  as  the  text  itself; 
it  contains  enough  bibliographical  information  for  those  who  might  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject  further.  A  table  listing  the  many  allegorical  figures 
and  their  various  appearances  in  the  text  concludes  the  book ;  the  names 
of  other  persons,  and  a  list  of  place  names  can  also  be  found  there. 

The  translator  has  managed,  in  most  cases,  to  find  feminine  nouns 
to  correspond  to  the  allegorical  female  personages  of  the  original.  Wher¬ 
ever  this  proved  to  be  impossible  (Mitleid,  Reichtum,  etc.),  he  has  nicely 
and  convincingly  solved  the  problem  of  changing  the  sexes  by  making 
those  personages  appear  as  “Dame  Reichtum,”  “Frau  Mitleid,”  etc.  Minor 
blemishes  (a  wrong  verse  reference  for  Mitleid,  the  use  of  bedenken 
with  the  genitiv  in  V.  4040)  ar  insignificant.  The  book  is  marvelously 
free  from  misprints;  this,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  by  now  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  publications  of  the  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag. 

Harvard  University  Gerald  F.  Schmidt 

Martin  von  Amberg.  Der  Geunssensspiepel,  ed.  Stanley  Newman  Wer- 
bow.  115  pp.  DM.  8.80;  Daz  buch  von  guter  spise,  ed.  Hans  Hajek.  48 
pp.  DM.  3.80;  ThÜring  von  Ringoltingen.  Melusine,  ed.  Karen 
Schneider.  133  pp.  DM.  9.20.  =  Texte  des  späten  Mittelalters,  Hefte 
7,  8,  9;  Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag  (1958).  , 
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This  relatively  new  series  (1953)  of  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century 
text  editions  continues  with  three  numbers  of  varying  quality  and  in¬ 
herent  interest  (see  GQ  XXX  (1957),  68-70;  XXXI  (1958),  240,  for 
reviews  of  previous  numbers). 

The  first  and  best  of  the  volumes  under  consideration  here  is  the 
edition  of  the  GeuHsaensajnvgel,  a  late  fourteenth-century  catechism 
or  “BeichtbUchlein,”  hitherto  unavailable  in  its  entirety  in  a  modem 
reprint.  The  Introduction  treats  concisely  and  thoroughly  the  problems 
of  date,  sources,  and  style  of  the  work,  and  present  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  manuscripts.  With  the  text  itself  variant  readings  are  supplied  in 
extensive  footnotes.  Dr.  Werbow’s  critical  edition  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  value  as  a  basis  for  further  studies  of  the  Gewiaaenaapiegel, 
which  he  suggests  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction. 

Das  Buch  von  guter  apiae,  the  earliest  German  cookbook  still  extant, 
is  of  interest  largely  as  a  curiosity.  The  editor  promises  a  cultural- 
historical  commentary  on  the  work  for  a  later  publication. 

Dr.  Schneider’s  “critical  edition”  of  Ringoltingen’s  Meluaine  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disappointment,  since  it  is  actually  only  a  reprint  of  what 
the  editor  has  determined  to  be  the  original  text.  To  be  sure,  a  complete 
listing  of  variant  readings  from  all  the  manuscripts  and  incunabula  may 
be  superfluous  for  this  popular  if  uninspired  translation  of  Couldrette’s 
Melusine  epic.  However,  it  might  have  been  very  useful  to  see  in  full 
the  two  versions  of  the  episode  concerning  the  king  of  Alsace  (or 
Saxony),  according  to  which  Dr.  Schneider  classifies  the  various  copies 
as  “contaminated”  or  not.  The  problem  of  the  source  of  this  “contamina¬ 
tion”  suggests  itself  immediately  as  a  further  line  of  inquiry  on  the 
Melusine  legend  complex. 

These  latest  issues  of  “Texte  des  späten  Mittelalters,”  furnish  basic 
materials  for  further  research  in  the  pre-Reformation  period — a  field 
about  which  we  are  grateful  for  additional  information  and  insight. 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Barbara  Allen  Woods 

SzöVERFTY,  Josef,  Irisches  Erzählgut  iin  Abendland.  Studien  zur  ver¬ 
gleichenden  Volkskunde  und  Mittelalterforschung.  Berlin :  Erich 

Schmidt  Verlag  (1957).  193  pp.  DM  23.60. 

Eine  Besprechung  dieser  fleißigen,  gründlichen  und  trotz  ihrer  relativen 
Kürze  äußerst  ergiebigen  Arbeit  ist  hier  statthaft,  weil  sie  sich  nicht 
mit  dem  irischen  Erzählgut  volkskundlicher  Prägung  allein  befaßt, 
sondern  vielmehr  von  ihm  ausgeht,  seine  Niederschläge  im  übrigen 
Europa  verfolgt,  Parallelen  aufdeckt  usw.  und  damit  zu  einem  Werk  der 
vergleichenden  Volkskunde  wird,  das  für  Romanisten,  Slawisten  und 
Germanisten  von  gleichem  Interesse  ist.  Daß  der  Verfasser  den  ge¬ 
waltigen  Stoff  nicht  erschöpft,  versteht  sich  von  selbst.  Er  selbst 
bezeichnet  bescheiden  seine  Reihe  von  Studien  als  “eine  kleine  Brücke, 
welche  der  deutschen  Leserschaft  den  Zugang  zu  den  neuesten  Problemen 
der  irischen  Volks-  und  Traditionsforschung  erleichtern  möchte.”  Zu 
bescheiden,  denn  der  Brücken  sind  mehrere,  über  die  der  Leser  auf  dem 
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Wege  konkreter  Anschauung,  dJi.  an  Hand  von  Texten  und  Beispielen, 
in  die  diversesten  Gelände  voller  überraschender  Ausblicke  und  maleri¬ 
scher  Winkel  geführt  wird:  in  den  Volksglauben  und  die  mittelalterliche 
Tradition,  die  Heldensage  und  Heiligenlegende,  das  Märchen,  das  Volks¬ 
buch,  und  anderes  mehr.  —  Die  Bemerkung  des  Verfassers,  daü  sein 
Buch  das  erste  derartige  Werk  in  deutscher  Sprache  sei,  ist  zu  betonen; 
nicht  deshalb,  weil  es  von  einem  Nichtdeutschen  geschrieben  werden 
mußte,  sondern  weil  es  Anregungen  schaffen  will,  einen  Ausgangspunkt, 
von  dem  aus  andere  daran  Weiterarbeiten  mögen,  die  in  den  letzten 
Jahrzehnten  emsig  gesammelte  und  eingebrachte  stoffliche  Ernte  auf 
dem  Felde  der  irischen  Volkskunde  zu  verarbeiten  und  auszuwerten. 
Die  verschiedenen  Studien  des  Buches  selbst,  die  ausgezeichnete  Einlei¬ 
tung  und  nicht  zuletzt  die  wertvolle  Bibliographie  könnten  den  Weg 
dahin  nicht  besser  weisen. 

Harvard  Univertity  Gerard  F.  Schmidt 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGION 

De  Vries,  Jan,  Altgermaniaehe  Religionageachiehte.  Bd.  II:  Die  Götter — 

Vorstellungen  über  den  Kosmos  —  Der  Untergang  des  Heidentums. 

2nd  ed.  (Pauls  Grundriss  12  II).  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter  Si  Co. 

(1957).  VIII,  492  pp.  DM  44. 

For  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  basic  work  on  the  history  of  Old 
Germanic  religion  see  Herbert  Penzl  in  the  GQ,  XXXI  (1958),  242-244. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  second  volume  deals  with  the  pagan  gods, 
pagan  views  concerning  the  universe,  and  with  the  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
manic  paganism. 

De  Vries’  reputation  as  an  outstanding  expert  in  the  field  of  Ger¬ 
manic  m3rthology  is  well  established  and  his  present  book  should  be 
included  as  an  essential  part  in  every  library  for  German  studies.  The 
author’s  cautious  method  is  demonstrated  in  his  discussion  of  a  possible 
relationship  of  Lithuanian  perkunaa  ‘thunder’  (designation  of  the 
‘thunder-god’  of  the  pagan  Lithuanians)  and  Old  Slavic  perunu  with  a 
doubtful  Old  Norse  Fjorgynn  (p.  274  f.).  The  Baltic  and  Slavic  words 
have  probably  nothing  to  do  with  Latin  quercua  ‘oak’  or  Gothic  fairgune, 
OE  firgen-  ‘mountain’.  Since  Lith.  u  and  Slavic  u  do  not  go  back  to 
the  same  Primitive  IE  sound,  Lith.  perkunaa  and  Slavic  perunu  cannot 
be  both  directly  inherited  from  Primitive  Indo-European.  My  guess  is 
that  Lith.  perkunaa  was  borrowed  from  Slavic  perunu  in  the  form  of 
*perunaa  in  the  Primitive  Baltic  period  and  very  soon,  in  the  same 
period,  changed  to  perkunaa  with  a  k  glide  which  is  quite  common  in 
Lithuanian.  This  would  justify  de  Vries’  reluctance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  de  Vries’  work  to  trace 
everything  back  to  prehistoric  (Primitive  Indo-European)  times.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  reviewer,  this  is  not  justified  in  the  following  two  cases. 
(1)  In  the  evaluation  of  the  Perehtenurmüge  in  Bavaria  (p.  96),  which 
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actually  are  nothing  else  but  degenerated  Catholic  processions  com¬ 
memorating  a  saint  They  arc  similar  to  the  Halloween  pranks  in  the 
U.S.A.,  the  carnival  and  St.  Nicholas  merrymaking  in  large  areas  of 
Europe.  It  speaks  well  of  the  author  that  he  excluded  these  three  festivals 
from  consideration.  (2)  On  p.  828,  the  author  refuses  to  accept  the  more 
realistic  explanation  of  OHG  Volla  and  Scandinavian  Fulla  as  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Latin  pattern  like  Copia  or  Abundantia,  which  are  deifications 
of  abstract  concepts.  Three  important  studies  referring  to  this  complex 
apparently  were  unknown  to  the  author:  R.  Th.  Christiansen,  Die 
finniaehen  und  nordischen  Varianten  des  Zweiten  Merseburgerspruehes 
(Folklore  Fellows  Communications,  No.  18),  1914;  Arno  Schirokauer, 
“Der  Zweite  Merseburger  Zauberspruch’'  in  Corona.  Studies  in  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eightieth  Birthday  of  Samuel  Singer  (Duke  University  Press, 
1941),  pp.  117-141,  now  reprinted  in  Amo  Schirokauer,  Grrmanistisehe 
Studien,  edited  by  Fritz  Strich  (Dr.  Ernst  Hausweoell  &,  Co.,  Hamburg, 
1957) ;  J.  Knight  Rostock,  A  Handbook  of  Old  High  German  Literature 
(Oxford,  1955),  pp.  19-27. 

For  the  chapter  “Der  Untergang  des  Heidentums”  the  following  work 
could  have  been  used  to  good  advantage:  Fritz  Blanke,  Columban  und 
Gallus:  Urgeschichte  des  schweizerischen  Christentums  (Fretz  &  Was- 
muth  Verlag,  Zürich,  1940),  with  detailed  bibliographical  references 
on  pp.  219-236. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Alfred  Senn 

HISTORY 

Dorpalen,  Andreas,  Heinrich  von  Trcitschke.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  (1957).  LX,  345  pp.  $6.00. 

Dr.  Dorpalen’s  book  gives  a  comprehensive  and  well-organized  account 
of  the  political  and  social  problems  and  developments  which  Trcitschke 
(1834-1896)  encountered  with  tremendous  vigor,  if,  at  times,  fanatical 
fervor. 

Treitschke,  says  the  author,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  teachers 
and  publicists  of  Bismarck  Germany  and  the  Wilhelmian  era,  “that 
crucial  period  from  1860  until  1918  which  saw  Germany  rise  to  great 
heights  and  in  the  end  plunge  into  military  and  political  disaster.” 
(Preface,  vii).  Accordingly,  in  describing  this  period,  Dorpalen  analyzes 
and  at  the  same  time  evaluates  Treitschke’s  activities  as  both  an  academic 
teacher  and  a  political  publicist.  Thus  Treitschke’s  views  are  presented 
on  such  topics  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  Austria  and  Little  German  unifica¬ 
tion,  anti-Socialist  legislation,  the  Center  Party,  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  liberalism,  parliamentary  reforms,  the 
Kulturkampf,  and  a  host  of  other  topics  of  a  kindred  nature. 

From  the  above,  it  may  appear  that  Dorpalen’s  book  deals  mainly 
with  Treitschke’s  views  and  activities  as  a  “political  historian.”  Not  so: 
true  to  its  claim  to  be  “the  first  attempt  at  a  full-length  biography” 
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of  Treitachke  (Preface,  vii),  the  book  also  discusses  in  detail  Treitschke 
as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  teacher.  In  addition  Dorpalen  sheds 
much  light  on  Treitschke’s  personal  life,  making  him  appear  in  full  scale 
and  in  proper  perspective  by  treating:  Treitachke's  childhood  and  early 
youth;  hia  hearing  difficulties  as  a  child,  developing  later  into  complete 
deafness;  his  student  years  at  various  universities  and  participation  in 
fraternity  life;  his  poetical  writings  (Dorpalen  quotes  many  excerpts,  in 
English  translation) ;  friendship  with  Karl  Simrock  and  Gustav  Freytag; 
career  as  University  Professor;  impact  on  his  students  as  a  lecturer; 
member  of  the  Reichstag;  his  contributions  to  the  Preußische  Jahrbücher 
including  essays  on  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Otto  Ludwig,  Gottfried  Keller, 
and  Friedrich  Hebbel;  his  five-volume  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  neun¬ 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  and  other  significant  works  (fully  discussed) ;  his 
attitude  toward  England  and  France;  his  admiration  for  Bismarck  and 
Wilhelm  I;  his  adverse  criticism  of  Wilhelm  II;  and  numerous  other 
items. 

In  his  last  Chapter,  “Post  Mortem,”  Dorpalen  traces  Treitschke’s 
probable  influence  on  the  Weimar  Republic,  which,  he  thinks,  is  rather 
negligible.  During  the  Hitler  regime,  too,  “even  though  Hitler’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  some  ways  reminiscent  of  Treitschke’s  views  on  the  state, 
the  Nazi  era  did  not  call  forth  a  renewed  interest  in  Treitschke  . . .  except 
for  a  superficial  resemblance  of  their  views,  there  existed  indeed  sharp 
differences  between  Treitschke  and  the  Nazis”  (p.  300). 

“In  postw'ar  (Germany,”  concludes  Dorpalen,  “Treitschke’s  views  have 
been  of  interest  only  to  historians”  (p.  302) ;  yet  the  Treitschke  enigma 
still  presents  several  problems.  “The  particular  problem  which  many 
historians  continue  to  face,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  is  to  understand 
that  Treitsehke’s  personal  integrity  cannot  absolve  him  from  all  re- 
ponsibility  for  the  disastrous  turn  German  politics  took,  and  that  mis¬ 
guided  idealism  can  be  as  harmful  as  deliberate  cynicism.”  (Ibid.;  the 
italics  are  the  reviewer’s.) 

Dr.  Dorpalen ’s  book  is  thoroughly  documented.  Written  with  calm 
objectivity,  and  in  an  eminently  readable  style,  the  book  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  that  period  in  German  history  in 
which  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  stands  out  as  a  formidable,  but  still 
controversial,  protagonist. 

Hunter  College  GÜntheb  Keil 


FOLKLORE 

Hanika,  Josef,  Volkskundliche  Wandlungen  durch  Heimatverlust  und 
Zwangswanderung  —  Methodische  Forsehungsanleitung  am  Beispiel 
der  deutschen  Gegenwart.  Salzburg:  Otto  Müller  Verlag  (1957).  161  pp. 
(Schriftenreihe  der  Kommission  für  Volkskunde  der  Heimatvertrie¬ 
benen  im  Verband  der  Vereine  für  Volkskunde,  Band  1.) 

Folklore,  the  science  of  the  elucidation  of  the  local  element  in  modem 
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culture,  ii  a  faacinating  and  far  from  insignificant  subject  For  in  the 
customs,  traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  people — the  unsophisticated  section 
of  the  population — are  embedded  the  knowledge  of  past  events  which 
history  ignores,  religious,  communal,  and  legal  observances  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  has  often  been  forgotten,  poetry  and  music  that  have 
never  been  recorded.  Like  all  cultural  phenomena  this  whole  body  of 
knowledge  is  subject  to  change;  change  brought  about  by  the  succession 
of  generations,  change  caused  by  population  shifts  in  the  wake  of  social, 
technical,  and  economic  evolutions  and  revolutions:  urbanization,  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  many  others.  What  all  these  changes  have  in  common 
is  that  they  are  gradual. 

But  what  happens  if  large  numbers  of  the  people,  the  possessors  of  a 
solid  body  of  cultural  traditions,  are  suddenly  uprooted  as  occurred  short¬ 
ly  before  and  after  the  end  of  World  War  II?  Within  a  few  years  millions 
of  East  Germans  and  ethnical  Germans,  from  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
European  countries,  moved  into  West  Germany  and  Austria,  at  first  from 
fear  of  Bolshevization  and  later  because  they  were  expelled  and  deported 
from  what  they  had  known  to  be  their  homeland  for  centuries.  By  1967 
this  mass  migration — to  my  knowledge  the  largest  that  ever  took  place 
in  European  history — comprised  13  million  persons,  so  that  today  in 
Western  Germany  every  fourth  or  fifth  person,  in  Austria  every  seventh 
person  is  a  "refugee.” 

What  happens,  asks  Professor  Josef  Hanika  in  the  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  book,  when  individuals  and  families  are  tom  from  their 
traditional  environment  and  transferred  to  another?  What  happens  when 
a  closely  knit  neighborhood  or  community  or  district  is  suddenly  dispers¬ 
ed,  when  people  united  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  and  common  local 
attachments  are  separated  and  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  homeland 
overnight  —  separated  so  indiscriminately  that  in  many  cases  not  even 
families  could  remain  together?  What  happens  when  these  homeless 
people  are  scattered,  haphazardly,  among  a  resident  population  with 
traditions,  customs  and  characteristic  traits  of  their  own,  differing 
from  the  displaced’s  cultural  heritage,  or  rather  heritages,  since  the 
expellees  came  from  parts  of  Europe  as  distant  as  East  Prussia  and 
Transylvania? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Hanika’s  book  to  show  how  the  answers  to  these 
questions  can  best  be  found.  The  subtitle  therefore  most  appropriately 
refers  to  it  as  a  manual,  a  handbook  expounding  the  folklorist’s  approach 
to  the  expellee  problem  and  the  most  reliable  methods  of  tackling  it.  In 
this  country  we  would  probably  call  Hanika’s  Volkskundliche  Wandlungen 
a  research  program.  That’s  what  it  is,  but  one  as  comprehensive  as  only 
an  old  hand  at  the  job  could  devise.  Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  old 
hands,  since  the  author  submitted  his  manuscript  to  a  group  of  eight 
outstanding  German  folklorists  for  perusal  and  approval  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  publishers,  and  had  the  proof  read  by  two  additional  special¬ 
ists. 

Though  the  book  mentions  Flächenforschung,  area  research,  coordinat- 
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inir  the  finding!  of  local  investigation«,  it  exclusively  concerns  itself  with 
Punktfortehung,  the  systematic  investigation,  at  the  local  level,  of  each 
and  every  aspect  of  the  expellee  situation.  Punktfornehung  starts  with 
a  preliminary  gathering  of  geographical  and  historical  information  and 
statistical  data  on  the  community  whose  expellee  population  is  to  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  investigation.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  interviewing 
stage  which  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  obtaining 
as  much  material  as  possible  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  happenings  of 
folkloristic  significance,  from  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe  in  the 
expellees'  homeland  down  to  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  second 
part  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Germanist.  Its  heading  is  somewhat 
abstruse:  “Systematischer  Themen-  und  Frageplan  für  die  Erfassung 
und  Darstellung  der  volkskundlichen  Prozesse  im  Werden  des  neuen 
Volkes.“  Its  subheading  is  less  recondite:  “Beharrung,  Wandlung  und 
neues  Werden,“  continuance,  change  and  new  birth  (of  the  customs, 
traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  pre-migration  period).  With  this  three-fold 
objective,  it  canvasses  the  whole  range  of  local  culture:  settlements, 
housing,  living  conditions,  occupations,  social  activities,  clothing,  food, 
beverages,  dialects,  folk  arts  (inclusive  of  refugee  and  camp  songs), 
religious  and  communal  festivals,  festivities  connected  with  the  arrival 
or  the  end  of  the  seasons,  special  observances  at  funerals,  Heimatiti/mbole 
(such  as  Rübezahl  for  the  Silesians),  etc. 

Hanika’s  book  serves  an  urgent  need,  for  if  the  lore  of  the  expellees 
is  not  investigated  and  recorded,  within  the  next  decade  or  two  those 
who  knew  and  practiced  it  will  be  gone,  and  it  will  be  lost  forever.  This 
reviewer  hopes  that  folklorists  and  sociologists  will  never  lack  a  helping 
hand  from  voluntary  investigators  (students,  teachers,  officials,  in¬ 
terested  private  citizens),  for  whom  the  book  was  probably  written  and 
without  whom  Hanika’s  program  cannot  be  successfully  executed. 

Wagne  State  University  J.  K.  L.  Biiil 

Volkskunde,  Ein  Handbuch  zur  Geschichte  ihrer  Probleme,  ed.  Gerhard 

Lutz.  Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag  (1958).  236  pp.  DM  19.60. 

Wie  Josef  Dünninger  in  dem  Geleitwort  zu  diesem  Bändchen  bemerkt, 
steht  jeder  Forschungszweig  zu  allen  Zeiten  vor  der  Aufgabe,  sich  nicht 
nur  seiner  Errungenschaften,  sondern  auch  seiner  wissenschaftlichen 
Fragestellung  bewußt  zu  werden.  Die  dabei  zur  Sicht  kommende 
Problematik  hat,  wie  mir  scheint,  zwei  wesentliche  Kernpunkte,  um  die 
das  analysierende  Denken  sich  zu  bemühen  hat:  einerseits  gilt  es,  die 
besonderen  Mittel  des  Erkennens  logisch  und  systematisch  zu  erfassen, 
die  einem  bestimmten  Wissenszweig  eignen;  zum  anderen  muß  cs  die 
Aufgabe  solchen  Betrachtens  sein,  die  Stellung  des  zur  Frage  stehenden 
Wissensgebietes  gegen  ein  größeres  Gesamtgebiet  vor  allem  durch  stoff¬ 
liche  Differenzierung  herauszuarbeiten.  Da  gibt  es  nun  zwei  Möglichkeiten, 
diese  Aufgabe  zu  erledigen;  einmal  kann  der  Fragende  die  dem  zur 
Debatte  stehenden  Wissensgebiete  zugehörigen  Probleme  rein  rationa¬ 
listisch  formulieren,  also  eine  Art  a  priori  Attacke  reiten  (was  Hegel 
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wahrscheinlich  Retan  hätte),  oder  er  kann,  mehr  dem  Zuge  unserer  Zeit 
folgend,  empiristisch  vorgehen,  d.h.  in  unserem  Fall  geschichtlich,  um 
aus  dem  Werden  und  den  Errungenschaften  seiner  Wissenschaft  ihre 
Methodik,  ihre  Grenzen,  schlieUlich  aber  auch  ihre  noch  in  der  Zukunft 
liegenden  Aufgaben  abzulesen.  Das  uns  vorliegende  Bändchen  geht  dieser, 
zweiten  Weg. 

Für  den  Germanisten,  der  sich  Gedanken  macht  Uber  ähnliche  ihn  und 
sein  eigenes  Fach  betreffende  Fragen,  ist  die  in  diesem  Buch  veranstaltete 
Sammlung  von  grundlegenden  Aufsätzen  von  allerhöchstem  Interesse, 
nicht  nur,  weil  sich  Ja  die  Volkskunde  in  ihren  Belangen  eng  mit 
seinem  eigenen  Forschungsgebiet  beiüiirt,  sondern  auch  weil  sic  ihn 
durch  entsprechende  Differenzierung  die  geistesgeschichtliche  Position 
seiner  eigenen  Wissen.<ichaft  gegen  solch  einen  "Grund  von  Gegenteil” 
klarer  erkenner  läßt.  Was  nun  das  erstere  angeht,  die  Berührungen 
zwischen  den  beiden  Wissenszweigen,  so  hat  sich  die  Volkskunde  als 
Überaus  empfindlich  der  politischen  Geschichte  gegenüber  gezeigt 
(besonders  während  der  dreißiger  Jahre  unseres  Jahrhunderts)  und 
wirft,  in  dieser  Abhängigkeit,  ein  erhellendes  Licht  auf  ähnliche 
Manifestierungen,  wie  sic  sich  in  der  Germanistik  abspielten.  Darin 
aber,  will  mir  scheinen,  wird  eine  wesentliche  Schwäche  beider  Diszi¬ 
plinen  sichtbar,  die  sich  rein  logisch-analytisch  gerade  aus  dem  Fehlen 
einer  rationalistisch  basierten  Schau  ihres  Stoffes  herleitet.  Eine  rein 
empiri.sch  fundierte  Geschichtswissenschaft  wird  zu  allen  Zeiten 
gerade  der  Gefahr  unterliegen,  daß  ihre  Erkenntnisziele  jeweils  von  den 
herrschenden  Weltanschauungen  bestimmt  werden.  Es  ist,  was  die 
Geschichtswissenschaften  angeht,  in  dieser  Hinsicht  gerade  umgekehrt 
wie  bei  den  Naturwissenschaften:  beim  naturwissenschaftlichen 
Wissensbetrieb — jedenfalls  bei  der  "klassischen”  Naturwissenschaft — 
wirken  a  priori  in  den  Stoff  getragene  Erkcnntnisziele  meistens  störend, 
handelt  es  sich  doch  bei  ihm  um  das  Erfassen  der  Erfahrung  eines 
beliebig  Wiederholbaren,  also  um  ein  Erkenntnisziel,  bei  dem  die  Raum¬ 
und  Zeitkoordinaten  sozusagen  wegdividiert  werden,  d.h.  man  zielt  auf 
ein  nichtgeschichtliches  Erkennen  hin.  Für  die  Naturwissenschaft  ist 
die  Einmaligkeit  trivial;  sinnreich  für  sie  ist  die  Erfahrung  in  ihrer 
nichtzeitbedingten  Wiederholbarkeit.  Beim  geschichtswissenschaftlichen 
Forschen  aber  geht  es  um  die  Erfassung  des  Einmaligen  so,  daß  mittels 
des  ihm  gemäßen  Erkennens  das  bereits  Erfahrene  erkannt  wird  eben 
in  seiner  Raum-  und  Zeitbedingtheit.  Um  aber  diese  Zeitbedingtheit  zu 
erkennen,  muß  der  Standpunkt  des  Forschenden  selbst  zeltunbedingt 
sein;  das  ist  aber,  jedenfalls  bei  dem  jetzigen  Stande  unserer  Erkennt¬ 
nislehre,  nur  mittels  eines  a  priori  Standpunktes  möglich.  Es  ist  dies 
das  m.E.  eigentliche  Anliegen  des  kleinen  Buches  vor  uns,  obwohl  es 
selber  gerade  den  unrichtigen  Weg  dazu  einschlägt,  nämlich  den  eines 
geschichtsorientierten  Fmpirismus,  Und  so  zeigt  es  uns,  wie  die 
Volkskunde  hin  und  her  getrieben  wird  zwischen  Soziologie,  Psychologie. 
Anthropologie  und  Philologie,  ehe  sie  sich  als  selbsteigenes  Fach 
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herauszuschälen  beginnt  oder  jedenfalls  zu  beginnen  glaubt. 

Bei  dieser  Arbeit  haben  lieaonders  die  Germanisten  kräftig  mitgear¬ 
beitet,  ohne  jedoch,  wie  ich  glaube,  der  Volkskunde  und  speziell  der 
deutschen  Volkskunde  den  Dienst  zu  en^'eisen,  der  ihnen  zustand: 
nämlich  die  Volkskunde  aus  ihrem  eigenen  Wissensgebiet  herauszuson¬ 
dieren.  Es  ist  bemerkenswert,  daQ  die  in  unserem  Buche  vertretenen 
Beiträge  der  Germanisten  samt  und  sonders  darauf  hinauslaufen,  die 
Volkskunde  auf  ein  benachbartes  Wissensgebiet  abzuschieben,  d.h.  Ziele 
und  Methoden  für  die  Volkskunde  zu  propagieren,  die  in  anderen 
Wissenszweigen  bereits  ausgcbildet  zu  finden  waren.  Das  fängt  an  mit 
dem  Beitrag  von  Weinhold  (1890),  der  die  Volkskunde  vornehmlich 
ethnographisch  orientieren  wollte.  Das  setzt  sich  fort  in  dem  epochema¬ 
chenden  Buch  von  Hans  Nautrann  Uber  die  GrundzUge  der  deutschen 
Volkskunde  (1922),  wo  die  Blickrichtung  rchärfstens  auf  die  Kulturkunde 
abgepeilt  ist  mit  den  SchlagVi’örtem  von  primitivem  Gemeinschaftsgut 
und  gesunkenem  Kulturgut.  Das  geht  weiter  mit  dem  Aufsatz  von  Julius 
Schwietering  Uber  das  Wesen  und  die  Aufgaben  der  deutschen  Volkskunde 
(1927),  in  dem  für  eine  soziologisch  ausgerichtete  Volkskunde  plädoyiert 
wird.  Zwar  versuchte  Naumann,  in  einer  Vortragsreihe  als  Karl  Schurz 
Professor  zu  Madison,  Wisconsin,  im  Winter  1928/29,  die  von  mir  oben 
gewünschte  Aussonderung  der  Volkskunde  speziell  aus  der  Germanistik 
zu  vollziehen  mit  dem  Satze,  daß  die  Deutschkunde  sich  mit  dem 
bewußten,  die  Volkskunde  hingegen  mit  dem  unbewußten  Geistesleben 
der  Nation  zu  befassen  hätte,  doch  verklang  dieses  in  seiner  wissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Naivität  allerdings  recht  frappierende  Wort  ohne  eigent¬ 
lichen  Nachhall.  Die  weiteren  Beiträge  der  Germanisten  folgten  vor  allem 
Schwieterings  soziologischer  Spur  (A.  Bach,  H.  Moser,  R.  Helm),  mit 
gelegentlicher  Betonung  der  sprachgeschichtlichen  Seite  (F.  Stroh,  F. 
Maurer) ;  am  bezeichnendsten  ist  wohl  in  diesem  Zusammenhänge,  daß  in 
Merker-Stammlers  Aufriß  der  deutschen  Philologie  die  Volkskunde 
einfach  als  ein  Teilgebiet  selbiger  Philologie  fungiert.  Dem  hier 
besprochenen  Bändchen  nach  ist  aber  anzunehmen,  daß  die  Volks¬ 
kunde  sich  keineswegs  so  betrachtet  wissen  will,  und  man  kann  nicht 
umhin,  zu  konstatieren,  dass  hier  für  die,  die  in  der  deutschen  Philologie 
arbeiten  (ich  spreche  durchaus  auch  für  mich  selber!),  eine  Verpflich¬ 
tung  erwächst,  die  methodischen  Grundlagen  ihrer  Disziplin  aufs  neue 
zu  prüfen;  das  Erbe  der  Romantik  reicht  nicht  mehr  hin.  Erste  An¬ 
zeichen  solchen  Insichgehcns  sind  wohl  aus  den  Berichten  über  die 
letzte  Germanistentagung  in  Hamburg  im  Winter  1958  abzulesen;  das 
vorliegende  Bändchen  wird  dabei  unerläßliche  Dienste  leisten  und  kann, 
besonders  unter  diesem  Gesichtspunkte,  allen  an  der  Germanistik  In¬ 
teressierten  angelegentlichst  empfohlen  werden. 


Yale  University 


Grobge  Nordmeyeb 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Potter,  Virginia  Bosch,  Fellowships  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  1959-60. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges  (1958).  viii,  195  pp.  $3.75,  plus 
25  cents  mailing  charge  on  orders  not  prepaid. 

This  directory,  published  with  the  aid  of  several  foundations,  may  be 
ordered  from  “Fellowships  in  the  Arts  and  Science,”  79  Biochemistry 
Building,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6.  An  introductory 
chapter  offers  some  practical  general  advice  to  applicants,  which  is 
supplemented  by  further  specific  suggestions  in  connection  with  special 
types  of  fellowships  and  awards  as  listed,  with  full  descriptions,  in 
the  subsequent  chapters  on  “Predoctoral  Fellowships,”  “Postdoctoral 
Fellowships,”  “Senior,  Faculty,  and  Special  Awards,”  “Study  Abroad,” 
and  “Summer  Study.”  A  concluding  chapter  deals  with  possible  sources 
for  loans.  The  descriptions  of  fellowships  are  clear  and  precise,  and  the 
volume  should  prove  useful  to  students  and  scholars  —  and  to  those  who 
have  to  counsel  them  —  at  every  stage  of  their  careers. 

Harvard  University  Stuart  Atkins 

A  History  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press  (1957).  308  pp.  |4.50 
In  the  first  volume,  the  chapter  on  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Language,  written  by  Professor  Carl  F.  Bayerschmidt  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  style  entirely  becoming  the  subject  matter,  carries  the 
reader  through  the  last  fifty-odd  years  of  the  growth  of  a  centre  of 
learning  which  can  boast  of  such  names  as  Boyesen,  Calvin  Thomas, 
Carpenter,  Bagster-Collins  (in  Teachers  College),  Robert  Herndon 
Fife,  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser,  and  many  others.  The  present  incumbents 
are  all  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  the  field  of  Germanics,  and  so 
are  the  visiting  professors  from  overseas,  from  Paul  Merker  and  Karl 
Victor  in  the  early  Thirties  to  Frit*  Martini  in  1958.  Our  profession 
can  be  proud  of  the  domestic  and  international  reputation  of  this 
department  of  one  of  our  greatest  universities. 

Middlebury  College  WERNER  Neuse 

Haugen,  Einar,  Bilingualism  in  the  Americas:  A  Bibliography  and  Re¬ 
search  Guide.  (Publication  of  the  American  Dialect  Society,  No.  26.) 
University,  Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press (  1956).  $3.50 
Einar  Haugen’s  Bilingualism  in  the  Americas  contains  a  concise  and 
critical  presentation  of  the  aspects  and  problems  of  the  American  who 
grows  up  with,  or  is  the  speaker  of,  two  languages.  Thirty  pages  of 
bibliography  make  this  booklet  indispensable  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
acquaint  himself  with  this  field  of  language  learning. 

Middlebury  College  Werner  Neuse 
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LITERARY  STUDIES 

Jonas,  Klaus  W.,  Fifty  Yean  of  Thomas  Mann  Studies: A  Bibliography 

of  Criticism.  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press  (1955).  xxi, 

217  pp.  15.00 

This  comprehensive  bibliography  has  greatly  facilitated  research  in 
the  rapidly-growing  area  of  Mann  studies.  With  a  coverage  of  over  3000 
items  and  an  exhaustive  topical  breakdown  into  17  headings  and  81 
subheadings,  it  is  a  thorough  and  valuable  compilation  which  should  be 
warmly  welcomed. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Jonas  states  what  he  hopes  to  have  achieved — 
full  coverage  for  the  years  1902-1951,  with  many  earlier  and  later  items 
of  course  included.  He  has  attempted  to  list  every  book  and  pamphlet 
dealing  exclusively  with  Mann,  such  items  being  indicated  by  an 
asterisk,  but  also  has  devoted  careful  attention  to  pertinent  material 
in  works  in  which  Mann’s  name  may  not  appear  even  as  a  chapter 
heading.  One  hundred  items  consist  of  published  and  unpublished  dis¬ 
sertations;  articles  in  periodicals  and  newspapers  provide  the  remainder 
of  the  listing,  wdth  a  large  degree  of  selectivity  necessary  for  the  latter 
category  because  of  the  volume  involved.  The  bulk  of  the  material  is 
German  and  Anglo-American;  however — again  with  selectivity,  there 
are  references  to  articles  in  16  other  languages.  The  preface  is  followed 
by  a  few  pages  of  ironically  appreciative  acknowledgment  by  Thomas 
Mann  himself. 

The  listing  deals  primarily  with  works  about  Mann,  but  his  self- 
critical  writings  and  any  autobiographical  material  contributing  to 
an  understanding  of  his  work  are  also  included,  as  well  as  a  check  list 
of  the  principal  German  and  American  Mann  publications.  There  are  two 
indices,  according  to  subject  and  author.  Reviews  of  a  listed  work  are 
included  as  part  of  the  item.  Occasional  editorial  comments  are  ex¬ 
planatory  rather  than  evaluative. 

Radeliffe  College  Hildegarde  K.  Drexl 

Kaufmann,  Fritz,  Thomas  Mann:  The  World  as  Will  and  Representation. 

Boston:  Beacon  Press  (1957).  322  pp.  86.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  tells  us  that  Mann  followed  the  first  drafts  with 
interest,  curiosity  and  approval.  We  may  thus  assume  that  Professor 
Kaufmann  has  written  an  authoritative  study  of  Mann’s  philosophy.  In 
the  absence  of  literary  interpretations  congruent  to  Mann’s  stature, 
this  erudite,  penetrating,  and  yet  subtle  probing  into  his  spiritual  back¬ 
ground  is  most  welcome. 

Kaufmann’s  subtitle  is  an  allusion  to  Schopenhauer,  who  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  Mann  more  than  any  other  single  thinker  and  to  whom  he 
remained  faithful  until  the  end.  The  key  to  Kaufmann’s  approach  might 
be  found  in  Death  in  Venice,  whose  hero  reflects:  “The  pure  and 
stringent  will  which  had  labored  in  darkness  to  bring  this  godlike  work 
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of  art  into  the  light  of  day — waa  it  not  known  and  familiar  to  him,  the 
artist?  Was  not  the  selfsame  will  at  work  in  himself,  in  the  sobriety 
wherewith  he  was  wont  to  loose  from  out  the  marble  mass  of  language 
those  slender  forms  which  he  had  divined  in  the  spirit  and  represented 
to  men  as  the  mirror  and  memento  of  spiritual  beauty?”  This  will 
(Schopenhauer’s  will),  according  to  Kaufmann,  motivated  Mann’s  life¬ 
long  masterpieces  of  artistic  representation,  from  Buddenbrook»  to  Dr. 
Fauatua,  and  finally  to  Felix  Krull.  Through  the  principles  of  repetition, 
variation,  symbolism,  and  a  deliberate  imitatio  (especially  of  Goethe) 
Mann  re-created  representative  images  of  Western  man. 

Kaufmann  brilliantly  illuminates  the  philosophical  background  of  the 
major  novels,  notably  The  Joaeph  Storiea  and  Dr.  Faur.tua.  As  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy,  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  traces  Mann’s  indebtedness 
to  thinkers  like  Nietzsche,  Schelling  and  Leibniz,  or  speculative  poets 
like  Schiller,  Goethe  and  Novalis ;  but  he  considerably  underplays  Richard 
Wagner’s  influence,  practially  ignores  Freud  and  the  great  Russians,  has 
little  to  say  about  Mann’s  adventures  in  parapsychology,  anthropology 
and  mythology  and  does  not  go  sufficiently  into  the  controversial  problem 
of  Mann’s  alleged  agnosticism  versus  his  inherited  protestantism.  Is  it  not 
highly  significant  that  the  German  author’s  last  labor,  interrupted  by 
death,  was  a  drama  entitled  Martin  Luthera  Hochzeit? 

The  book  would  have  gained  by  the  inclusion  of  a  summarizing  chapter, 
sketching  the  gradually  emerging  “Third  Humanism”  of  Thomas  Mann 
as  it  appeared  in  the  snow-vision  of  Der  Zauberberg  tor  the  first  time 
and  finally  grew  into  the  serenity  of  Felix  Krull.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  any  systematic  exposition  of  an  artist’s  presumed  philoso¬ 
phy  is  bound  to  do  some  injustice  to  the  normally  eclectic  nature  of 
the  artistic  temper.  The  creative  writer  is  not  a  philosopher.  His  stature 
neither  depends  on  his  erudition  nor  on  his  faculties  of  logical  thinking, 
but  on  his  ability  to  transform  the  sum  of  his  experiences  into  a  new 
world.  Philosophically  approached,  the  writer  often  appears  ponderous. 
Mann  hated  this  word  which  the  critics  have  often  applied  to  him,  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  Kaufmann’s  sensitive  study  that  his  Mann,  though 
unduly  ambiguous,  ultimately  emerges  as  the  supreme  artist  that  he  was. 
Rutgera  University  Claude  Hill 

Jetter,  Marianne  R.  The  “Island  Motif'  in  The  Prose  Works  of  Ernst 

Wiechert.  Vancouver:  Continental  Book  Centre  (1967).  96  pp. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  the  author  is  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  symbol  of  the  island,  but  with  the  forms  and 
meanings  of  solitude,  which  in  the  literary  work  of  Ernst  Wiechert  is 
an  ubiquitous  motif  and  a  theme  of  primary  importance.  Almost  every¬ 
where  one  encounters  such  symbols  as  the  island,  the  single  bird  in  the 
sky,  the  lonely  hut,  the  silence  of  the  woods,  or  the  unfathomable  depth 
of  a  lake.  To  show  that  Wiechert  employed  these  symbols  in  divers  ways, 
that  the  meaning  of  solitude  changed  vrith  his  development  and  growing 
maturity,  is  the  purpose  of  Marianne  Jetter’s  study.  After  relating 
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Wiechert’s  propensity  for  this  motif  to  his  life,  she  establishes  several 
successive  phases  of  meaning,  indicative  of  the  stages  in  Wiechert’s 
way  toward  self>fulfillmcnt.  The  basic  thesis  is  that  for  Wiechert 
solitude  “becomes  a  stage  through  which  everyone  must  pass  before  he 
can  reach  intellectual  and  emotional  maturity”  (p.4). 

The  author  shows  how  Wiechert  deepened  and  enriched  the  meaning 
of  solitude  by  expressing  through  it  his  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
and  of  obligation  toward  his  fellow>men. 

Although  the  study  is  by  design  limited  in  scope,  confining  itself  to  an 
analj'tical  examination  and  interpretation  of  major  works,  one  feels  the 
lack  of  philosophical  or  gei»te$ge»ehiehtlieke  perspective  which  would 
help  to  illuminate  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  the  concept  of 
solitude.  This  may  have  inhibited  the  author’s  seeing  some  of  the  less 
obvious  aspects  of  solitude  in  Wieehert’s  work,  as  for  instance  his 
knowledge  of  man’s  essential  aloneness  and  his  tragic  isolation  from 
others.  “Schuld  war  schon  in  Jeder  Berührung  eines  anderen  Lebens,  in 
der  ausgestreckten  Hand”  muses  Orla  in  Da»  einfache  Leben,  and  we  can 
read  the  existential  fear  in  Count  Pemein’s  face;  "Einer.  Augenblick 
war  sein  Gesicht,  w*ie  es  im  Schlaf  sein  mochte:  entkleidet,  beraubt, 
verstoßen  und  von  einem  leeren  Grauen  bewohnt,”  to  give  Just  two 
examples.  In  disturbing  contrast  to  this  frightening  aspect  of  solitude  is 
Wiechert’s  romantic  fascination  with  seclusion  in  nature,  and  his 
Rousseauistic  escapism  into  primitive  simplicity.  In  this  connection 
there  would  be  room  for  a  stylistic  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
Wiechert’s  s>’mbolism.  While  one  still  wishes  for  a  broader  treatment 
of  solitude,  M.  Jettcr’s  study  is  a  valid  contribution  toward  a  fuller 
understanding  of  Wiechert’s  ethos  and  philosophy. 

Princeton  University  Werner  Hoixmann 
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